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Alfalfa in the Humid Region. 


PROF J. FREMONT HICKMAN, OHIO. 





To the arid regions of the western states, al- 
falfa has without question been one of the 
most valuable plants ever introduced. It isto 
the arid regions vastly more than the little 
red clover is to the middle and eastern states. 
Alfalfa prefers a light, sandy or loamy soil, 


and a subsoil through which its long roots can. 


readily penetrate. Soils underlaid with a 
shale or hardpan are not conducive to its suc- 
cessful growth for the reason that the roots 
must penetrate the subsoil until they find 
moisture in abundance. But while the plant 
prefers light and porous soils, 1t is not neces- 
sarily restricted to them, for it has been grown 
on clay, giving good results, though this is the 
exception rather than the rule. The greatest 
difficulty isto get 
a stand. In this 
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though it may be continued almost indetinite- 
ly upon the same ground. 

Most writers speak of it as making excellent 
pasture. If that were the only point to be 
considered, I’could heartily agree with that 
opinion, but if we take into consideration the 
after welfare of the alfalfa field, we will hes- 
itate before turning stock upon it at all. The 
objection to pasturing is the detrimental effect 
upon the plants. After cutting or feeding off, 
the young shoots start out much sooner and 
grow very much more rapidly than in the com- 
mon clovers, and are corre*pondingly more 
tender. When stock of any kind are pastured 
upon it they do much harm hy breaking off 
these tender shoots. 

To get the most out of alfalfa it should be 
cut and fed green or cured for hay, and it is 
in the best condition for cutting for hay when 
it begins to blossom. If left much longer the 





I have succeeded 
three years out of 
eight, but in none 
of these three has 
the alfalfa given 
sv ficient growth to 
warrant either cut- 
ting or pasturing 
the first year. 
When once estab- 
lished in the soil 
the trouble is over, 
and it is one of 
the most tenacious 
of the leguminous 
family of plants, 
enduring more dry 
weather, more heat, 
and perhaps more 
cold than any other 
forage plant. It 
seems to defy the 
hottest sun, the 
driest soils and the 
widest variation of 
temperature. 

My best results 
in starting alfalfa 
have followed ear- 
ly and deep spring 
plowing, thorongh- 
ly pulverized sur- 
face and the seed 
sown broadcast at 
the rate of 20 or 25 
lbs per acre, and 
oats sown with it 
at the rate of one 
bushel per acre, 
all harrowed light- 
ly, covering the 
seed very shallow. 
Twelve or 15 lbs 
of good seed per 
acre would he an abundance, but in my 
experience 40 to 45 % of the seed did not 
germinate. The seed is somewhat larger than 
the seed of common red clover. When fresh 
and good it should be glossy, yellow and 
heavy. It may be further noted that if the 
seed appears white it is an indication that it 
Was not mature when cut, and it is therefore 
uncertain whether it will grow or not. 

The great difficulty is in getting the plant 
to start, and the slow growth of the first year 
precludes it from coming into any short rota- 
tion. Anything cannot be expected from it 
the first year: The second vear it may be cut 
not less than twice or more than three times. 
It will be of a stronger growth the third and 
fourth years if not pastured, but will probably 
not improve any after the fourth season, 
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stems become woody and less digestible. 
When used green, either as a pasture OI asa 
summer food, it should not be fed without 
wilting nor pastured while wet, as there is 
danger of bloating. From the best evidence I 
am able to gather, I have reason to believe 
that in this respect it is more dangerous than 
common clover. As hay it is relished by all 
farm animals. Any animal that will eat com- 
mon clover will relish alfalfa, and in feeding 
its value is regarded as superior to the clover 
hay. From the experience of myself and oth- 
ers, I believe that river and creek bottoms as 
well as other soils of a loose and porous na- 
ture will grow alfalfa profitably. but I cannot 
recommend it indiscriminately for Ohio soils, 
though I have no doubt but that it wil! do 
well in some sections and upon some soils,and 


No. 2 


when 1t does succeed it will give as good re- 
turns for the land occupied as any other crop 
that can be grown upon it. 


Cultivation and Propagation of the Dahlia. 
Cc. L. ALLEN. 


While the dahlia will grow wherever plant- 
ed, whether the soil be heavy or light, rich or 
poor, there is no plant that more highly ap- 
preciates goud generous treatment. To pio- 
duce good double flowers in profusion, the 
soil must be strong, deep and rich. The 
plant is a gross feeder and requires plenty of 
light, room and air. With these requisites 
an individual plant will yield an enormous 
nuuiber of flowers, proportionate in size and 
color. Artificial watering will greatly en- 
hance the size and substance of the flower, 
and the soil should be worked often and 
deep. The dablia 
is not a weed, but 
a noble plant and 
as such should re- 
ceive proper at- 
tention. 

Propagation is 
effected in the 
spring by division 
of the tubers, which 
shonid be started 
on wet moss or 
Sand about three 
weeks before it is 
time for planting 
out in the border. 
The eyes will de- 
velop into sprouts; 
then with a fine 
saw cut up the 
tubers, leaving but 
a single eye on 
each piece. For 
the rapid increase 
of desired varieties 
for purposes of 
sale, the tubers 
should be put in 
the propagating 
bench about the 
first of January, 
and cuttings taken 
off when they have 
wade two joints; 
these will root 
freely with slight 
bottom heat. When 
nicely rooted, pot 
off in thumb pots 
and carry on into 
larger pots as their 
growth demands, 
and then plant out 
as soon as the 
weather will per- 
mit. 

For purposes of trade, what are known as 
dry pot roots are very convenient, as they can 
be distributed through tne mails as easily as 
any small bulbs, and they make plarts in ev- 
ery respect equal to those grown from larger 
tubers. These are grown from cuttings in 
three-inch pots, which are plunged in ashes 
in a frame, to prevent their roots from pene- 
trating the soil, and grown on during the 
summer, drying off in October. When dry 
they can either be shaken out of pots and 
stored away, like the large tubers, or kept in 
the pots until wanted. 

After the frost has killed the tops and be- 
fore there is danger of the ground freezing 
up, the tubers can be taken up and stored in 
a dry room or cellar free from the frost. Ordi- 
nary care will keep the dahlia through winter. 
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Composts and Manures. 
W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 


By whomsoever the soil is tilled, the subject 

of composts and manures should be madea 
profound study. To farm successfully, which 
means to make money, and at the same time 
preserve if not increase the fertility of our 
lands, we must know bow to make the most 
of the manure supply and put into practice 
what we know. Taking the country over, 
nrobably one farmer in twenty-five seriously 
considers tha great importance of making all 
the manure he can, posting the same to make 
it go as far as possible, and governs himself 
accordingly. But upon the average farm we 
find great neglect and waste in this particu- 
lar. The average farmer usually keeps more 
stock than he has feed or comfortable quarters 
for. Frovision is probably made for the stor- 
age of all grain, some hay and horse stock, 
while the fodder is left afield almost all win- 
ter and.the kine, swine and sheep are left to 
find shelter and pick up most of their feed 
about a sloppy barnyard or around a straw 
pile. And little or no pains is taken to save 
the droppings from stock thus left outside 
the barn. Sun, wind and rain all combine to 
make the waste as great as possible, and when 
the barnyard is cleaned up the refuse is 
scarcely worth carting to the fields. Besides, 
“quite frequently the manure that is made in 
sheds and stables is thrown out under the 
eaves, when much of its fertility is leached 
out and with the waste from the barnyard, 
finds its way into some waste place or stream 
and is a total loss. 

We must have plenty of good manure before 
wecan manufacture a bountiful suppiy of 
compost, and the making and saving of this 
valuable product will first claim our atten- 
tion. To this end, first and feremost abolish 
the old-fashioned barnyard, except as a place 
to water stock and allow thein space for exere 
cise. Convenient and comfortable shelter 
must then be provided for all kinds of stock, 
A man that can’t ‘‘afford’’ to put up this nee- 
essary shelter can’t afford to k_ep stock. The 
best plan of barn arrangement is to have con- 
crete floors in basement and all manure put 
outside of and adjoining the barn. <All drop- 
pings, both solid and liquid, find lodgment in 
the pit, where it is carefully watched and 
moisture or absorbents added from time to 
time, as either may be needed. While all 
cannot have concrete floors and manure pits 
as above, allmay adopt means to save the 
manure in the stables and protect it when 
thrown outside. Nexttothe pit we like a 
manure shed. But when manure is thrown 
into a shed provision must be made for some 
kind of stock to tramp it down or feed upon 
it to prevent fire-fang and waste. If the land 
is clay, a cheap pit may be made by excavat- 
ing a couple of feet of soil and then boarding 
up three feet above the surfaces. There need 
be no waste to speak of, if care is taken in 
constructing such a pit. And the cost of same 
is so small that there 1s no excuse for any 
farmer not being provided with this sort of a 
manure receptacle. 

With barns arranged and stock all housed, 
the next important step is to bed regularly and 
plentifully. To get the most manure, under 
varying conditions of barn arrangements, ab- 
sorbents must be applied daily in the stable 
and daily removed to be replaced by fresh. 
Dry muck or road dust are no doubt the best 
materials for the purpose, as they absorb free- 
ly and retain tenaciously. In the absence of 
these use straw, retuse hay or shredded fod- 
der. To further save all the manures that is 
made about the barn, see that all the waste 
that collects around stable doors is scraped 
up and passed to the manure pile. This work 
is done easiest and best when it is wet and 
soft. And among other things see that the 
wood ash pile and tine wood dirt are all say- 
ed. The droppings from the chicken roosts 
may either be saved in barrels or thrown into 
the manure pit along with everything else. 

tut while thus laboring to secure bulk in 
manures, the matter of quality is also very 
important. The food upon which ani:mals 
are fed largely determines this quality. That 
system of feeding should then be adopted 
which will make the best manure. No grain 








should be sold and carried away from the 
farm if it can be fed to stock with like profit. 
If it is sold the aim should be to replace the 
same with some sort of food rich in the ele- 
ments most needed to give value to the ma- 
nure pile, Sometimes one crop may be ex- 
changed for another product to good advan- 
tage. For example, the manure from a ton of 
wheat bran is worth more than twice as much 
as that from a ton ot corn, and unless we are 
fattening stock for market, it is big money 
in the farmer’s pocket to exchange his 
corn for bran. Quite frequently farmers 
can well afford to buy such by-products as 
oil cake or cottonseed meal, when from a 
half to two-thirds of the original cost of same 
is saved in the manure heap. 

Composting is practiced in some sort when- 
ever loam and peat, or even straw, are used 
for bedding animals. By such admixturea 
larger proportion of the useful ingredients of 
manure can be saved before fermentation has 
set in than by suffering the manure to fer- 
mentin the pit or barnyard by itself. Itis 
said by those who have practiced composting 
to any considerable extent, that three luads of 
peat mixed with one of fresh stable manure 
will, when fermented, give a compound as 
efficient, load for load, as pure stable ma- 
nure. Butit takes a great deal of labor to 
make composts, and now that barnyard ma- 
nures may be cheaply supplemented by the 
use of commercial fertilizers, composts have 
fallen into disrepute. Butit still pays to use 
all the straw possible in stables for bedding 
stock. To tnis end, if the barn is sufficiently 
large a portion of it should be filled with 
straw at threshing time, for convenient use 
during winter. Or a straw stack may be 
built near the harn, which is almost as_ good. 
If shredded fodder is fed to stock there wiil 
be considerable refuse left in mangers that 
will make a good absorbent as well as bed. 

Farmers should depend inore than they do 
upon the barnyard for their manvre supply. 
The probiem of farming consists in making 
the soil increasingly fertile. Manure is the 
farmers’ savings bank and if more of them 
would have larger heaps of it every spring 
to spread upon their Jands, instead of money 
at interest, they would prosper better in the 
end. 





Hiring Farm Help. 


E. E. ROCKWOOD, 


It is always best to employ only efficient 
help onthe farm. A few dollars extra a 
month will be repaid many times over in the 
course of the year by the difference in the 
work between a first-class hand and an ineffi- 
cient one, and it costs as much to board one 
asthe other. A careful man, who has judg- 
ment and uses it in doing his work, will save 
his employer a great deal in the use of tools 
alone in a single season. The careless inex- 
perienced hand will break and injure the im- 
plements he uses far more than a good hand 
will. It does not take many breakages to 
come to as much as a man’s wages for a 
month, 

There is also great advantage in employing 
competent men if the farmer wishes to leave 
home occasionally. He can feel that the 
work will go on in his absence the same as 
if he were there. If anything gives out his 
man will know how to repair the breakage, 
His judgment can be relied upon us to how 
much a team should do ina day, and he will 
see that they doit. A man who is kind and 
eareful in handling horses is worth more than 
one who is the reverse. Very few farmers 
care to hire a rough talking, swearing man. 
Good ones can be found who will be choice 
in their language. Certainly we may expect 
that he whom we are to have about the house, 
who will eat at the same table as his employ- 
er’s family, will not be uncouth in table man- 
ners. There are very many farm hands who 
are so disgusting in their table habits as to be 
repulsive to a refined person. It is not at all 
necessary to hire such. After years of expe- 
rience in managing a farm requiring a great 
deal of hired help, I find thatitis not diffi- 
eult to obtain desirable heln. If inducements 
by way of good wages, fair treatment, and not 
too long days in the field are accorded, which 
any intelligent farmer is perfectly willing to 
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give to the right person, one will never have 
any trouble in securing the class of help he 
would like. 

It never pays to exact too much of help. 
They will become dissatisfied at unjust de- 
mands, and the employer is {certain to be the 
loser in the end. Most men wi.l work cheer- 
fully and heartily as long as they feel that 
nothing unreasonable 1s asked of them, but 
all will rebel at injustice. Nine or ten hours 
in the field is enough for man or team. Most 
farmers have chores enough to fill out the 
day’s work sufiiciently then. When a satisfac. 
tory manis found itis not best to let him go 
ifa little extra inducement will persuade 
him to stay longer. A man needs to work 
more than a single season to become familiar 
with his employer’s methods of work. The 
longer he remains the better hand be will be. 
Hiring by the year is perhaps the most satis- 
factory. Of course this can not be done with 
all help, as the summer requires extra help. 
But wherever practicable, secure the same 
_help for succeeding seasons when you find a 
reliable one. This is as beneficial to the 
farmer as to the merchant, who finds his clerks 
are more valuable to him the longer they 
stay. The trouble is, that the best hired men 
soon go to farming for themselves, 

Rie ae saree 

For the Ice Harvest.—Farmers are more and 
more coming around to the plan of putting 
in a summer’s supply of ice during the wine 
ter season. The cut shows a very convenient 


— 





way of loading the ice from the water directly 
upon the sled. The lever picks up a cake 
and swings it around upon the sled platform. 
Such a rig can be fitted upin half an hour, 
and will be found a very easy and expeditious 
method of gathering ice. 





The Best Paint is the one that gives the best 
service forthe least money. Such a paint 
must be made of the best materials and in the 
best manner, for no other will give really sat- 
isfactory results in the long run. This ex- 
plains the continued popularity of the stand- 
ard brands of paints made of the best linseed 
oil and white lesd. These brands have long 
been controlled by the National Lead Co of 
No 1 Broadway, New York city, whose facto- 
ries are equipped with the most experienced 
men and machinery that the world affords. 
Every article used in the production of these 
paints, every process employed in their man- 
ufacture, and the meaus of putting them on 
the market, are among the best. Many farm- 
ers and others whouse paint quite largely 
do not yet fully realize the importance of real 
merit in paint, and are sometimes tempted to 
use an inferior article because of its apparent 
cheapness. To convince such people of the 
truth of the above statement, we have arrang- 
ed with our advertisers, the National Lead 
Co ot No1 Broadway, New York city, to 
send free to any of our readers who will ap- 
ply to them, mentioning that they saw their 
ad in this paper, a sample sheet of the vari- 
ous paints with a pamphlet giving extremely 
useful hints on painting, ete. The concern 
will also ship its goods, even in small quan- 
tities, direct to consumers at the lowest possi- 
ble prices, from their factory nearest you. 


Sweet Corn Pack—Not in years has there 
been an over-stock of fancy corn, says tlie 
American Grocer. It is a conservative state- 
ment that nearly all the evils that have beset 
corn packers have been due to irregular meth- 
ods, the use of bleachers, and inferior quality 
of the raw material. There is a big field open 
to those packers that will put up a high grade 
of sweet corn,solid packed,and so as to retain 
its flavor. 











Fighting Pests with Parasites. 


The greatest single industry of California is 
fruit growing, and the importance of this in- 


dustry has led to the study of every method 
which would increase its profits or lessen its 
expenses. In these studies, that of economic 
entomology has taken a fvuremost place, for 
the most obdurate and expensive enemy the 
orchardist bas to combat is the myriad insect 
pests that attack him at every point and less- 
en his profits on all sides. 

The result of years of careful study and con- 
tinuous fighting with sprays and washes and 
gases,is What may be called the California 
method—that of fighting insects with insects, 
a sort of homeopathic remedy of like curing 
like. Wherever insect pests have become de- 
structive, efforts to find and introduce their 
natural parasites have been inade and usually 
with good results. Artificial methods are re- 
sorted to as a temporary expedient until bet- 
ter means could be had. 

Throughout all nature there exists a perfect 
system of checks and counter-checks and oth- 
redundant life is down and the 


erwise kept 
balance preserved. It is this fact that the 
Californians endeavor to take advantage of. 


The worst pests that are known there are all 
imported varieties. They were brought into 
her borders when California, ambitious to 
become the garden of the Union, imported all 
varieties of plants trom every part of the 
world. In very many cases, they were de- 
structive varieties of insects, without their 
natural parasites. Removed from their natural 
enemies, these pests increased with wonder- 
ful rapidity and became a threatening danger. 

One of the worst of these was the now well 
known cottony cusbion scale(Icerya purchasi), 
which at one time threatened the total de- 
struction of the orange orchards of the state. 
All artificial methods of combating this pest 
were unavailing. At last it was suggested 
that inasmuch as the scale had been brought 
from Australia, where it was native and nota 
pest, there must be some natural parasite 
which kept it in check. Upon this suggestion 
action was taken,and the now famous Vedalia 
cardinalis was introduced. The result of ‘the 
labor of this one little parasite is that Califor- 
nia will this year ship 12,000 carloads of or- 
anges, whereas she would have had none had 
it not been for its laburs, for the shipments at 
one time fell to 600 cars and scores of orchards 
were being cut down and burned. 

The wonderful success of this importation 
of parasitic friends led to the further study of 
parasitisin in insects, which was aided by the 
state, and large importations of’ parasitic in- 
sects have been made, with varying but usual- 
ly good results. In some cases parasites have 
been introduced with the scales themselves, 
and in these cases the spread of the pests has 
not been rapid. In others cases natural par- 
asites have adapted themselves to new con- 
ditions and attacked the imported insects, 
There are now very few scale insects in Cal- 
ifornia which do not have some _ parasites. 
There are sections, however, in which the 
parasites have not got a foothold and the 
nests increase rapidly, while in some cases 
the scale increases beyond the powers of the 
parasites to keep itin check. Butas a rule, 
the effort to introduce and propagate bene- 
ficial insects has met with marked success. 
While artificial methods of fighting pests have 
still to be resorted to for some varieties and 
in some sections, these have been and are 
still being lessened, much to the benefit of the 
fruit grower, by taking advantage of nature’s 
methods of keeping them in check. 

We have already told (Page 587, Dec 11 is- 
sue) how successfully the small internal 
parasite Aphelinus fuscipennis has worked 
against the San Jose scale in California. 
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January Gardening.—It is not too soon to 
commence work in the garden; and the first 
work is to look the garden well over, in order 
to see how much can be grown, and what can 
be grown to tle greatest possible profit. Go 
at it deliberately in order to have the best 
possible variety of everything, and in the 
proportion wanted. The latter pointis high- 
ly important, as more than we require is a 
waste, and generally at the expense of some- 
thing we do want. To this end study the cat- 
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alogs carefully, After going thrungh the list 
two or three times, which is not too much, 


select for the space you have and accoraing 
to taste. Most of the catalogs of the day can 
be consulted with safety, both as to varieties 
and for cultural instructions. The inain thing 
is to find ont what you want, and without 
consulting the catalog something will surely 
be forgotten, which will cause regret. After 
noting tne varieties and quantities wanted, 
lose no time in sending in your oraer. Wher- 
ever you obtain your seeds, get them early; at 
the same time impress upon the mind of the 
dealer the fact that you *want the best and 
none other. Of this there is not rarely only 
a limited supply, it is therefore important to 
order early so as to secure the best.—[{C. L. 
Alien. 





The Strawberry Bed in Winter.—Where heavy 
winds prevail and the ground is not covered 
with snow the mulching material on the 
strawberry bed is very apt to be bluwn off, or 
become displaced. Itis therefore quite im- 
portant to examine the beds from time to time 
and replace the covering on the bare plants. 
It costs nuthing andis time well spent. Brok- 
en and interrupted rows in the strawberiy 
bed are a discouraging sight at picking time. 





Wash-Day in the Window Garden.—Cleanli- 
ness is as necessary to the health of plants as 
it ix tu our own bodies, and a weekly wash 
day is as important in the window garden as 
in the laundry. On days when the outdoor 
temperature is above 50° the easiest and best 
way to wash the plants is to take them out- 
doors and give them two or three thorough 
sprinklings with water but little warmer than 
the air. Ifthe state of the weather does not 
permit this the small plants may be treated 
similarly in a wash or bathtub, and the larger 
ones should have their leaves brushed or 
sponged off at least once a week. 





Protecting Trees Against Rabbits.—While 
there are innumerable remedies recom!nended 
and used for the protection of young trees 
against the depredations of rabbits, mice and 
other animals, there is nothing better and 
more reliable than small meshed wire netting 
wound around the tree and tied together with 
a wire. It is inexpensive, durable, not 
keep out light and air, and is in every way 
preferable to tarred paper, tin and any of the 
close coverings reccmmended. 
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Evergreens in Winter.—In the planting of 
lawns and pleasure grounds in general there 
is rarely much thought given to their appear- 
ance in winter, and yet to those who live in 
the country the year around thisis a matter 
of no small consideration. The proper dispo- 
sition of a few handsome evergreen trees will 
often effect acomplete and pleasing change 
in the character of one’s grounds, and give 
briglitness and cheer to otherwise bare and 
dreary surroundings. Winter is the proper 
time to note the places where such trees would 
be most effective, and to mark the spots with 
a stake asa guide where to plant next spring. 

Frosts in California caused serious appre- 
hension inthe orange growing sections of the 
southern part of the state. The heaviest frosts 
for over 20 years were reported last week with 
attendant fears of disastrous results to orange 
groves unless saved by smudges. Experts es- 





timated as high as 10,000 carioads on the 
trees and liable to damage through frosts. 
How much of this vast crop has. passed 


through the trial unharmed remains to be 


seen. 


Fruit Answers.—F. H.: Set the grape and 
currant cuttings perpendicularly or nearly so, 
leaving only one ortwo buds above the sur- 
face. Theroots start from the stem. You 
cannot expect much of a crop before the fifth 
year for the grapes and the fourth year for the 


currants, from the cuttings. Most growers 
used budded peach trees. Seedling trees 
grown from good budded stock will often 


equal or surpass the parent stock, producing 
fine,large fruit in many cases, but at least one 
tree in five or six will be likely to produce 
small and inferior fruit. Seedling trees are 
likely to be long lived. They begin to bear in 
from four to six years from seed. 
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BURPEE’S 
SEEDS GROW! 


Write a postal card to-day for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898, 


3righter and better than ever before. 
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Maule’s 
Seeds 


My new Seed and Plant Book for 
’98 contains everything good, old 
ornew. Hundreds of illustrations. 
Four colored plates. Full of dusz- 
ness cover to cover. 

Mailed free to all who mention 
where they saw this advertise- 
ment. Address 
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1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Wintering of Plant Lice. 
JOHN B. SMITH. 





The early part of the season of 1897 was _ re- 
markable for the great abundance of plant 
lice on trees, shrubs and plants of all descrip- 
tion; as one despairing currespondent wrote, 
‘‘even the weeds are lousy.’’ City shade 
trees,particularly elms and Norway maples, 
were also badly infested; universal atten- 
tion being attracted ty the fact that the 
stone walks beneath the trees became covered 
with a sticky substance, which caused a black 
discoloration. This was the honeydew ex- 
ereted by the plant lice and was voided at 
times in such quantity that it was positively 
unpleasant to walk beneath the trees. The 
leaves themselves became covered and ap- 
peared as if they had been varnished, the 
clugging of the pores resulting in the death 
and dropping of much of the foliage before 
midsummer. 

In orchards affairs were, in many Cases, in 
equally bad condition. On plum and cherry 
the tips were distorted, massed together, the 
ribs and leaf stalks crowded with black lice, 
while all was wet, sticky and sometimes 
smutty with fungus. Apples were hardly bet- 
ter or even worse. 

How did all this happen and where did all 
theve insects come from? 

The accompanying picture of a tip of an ap- 
ple twig cut in December, 1896, explains in 
part. This drawing is from a photograph and is 


“absolutely accurate as to the appearance and 


grouping of the plant-lice eggs. In actual 
size they are not much over 0.01 of an inch in 
length, almost reguiarly oval andofa very 
deep,shining green culor, soas to seem almost 
black. When first laid, they are greenish-yel- 
low and the darkening is very gradual. 

These eggs hatched as soon as vegetation 
started in 1897 and a few days afterward the 
resulting wingless lice began to bring forth 
living young. Thus far the history is an al- 
most annual occurrence and scarcely noticed by 
the average farmer. The lice continue on the 
fruit trees ordinarily until the first hot, dry 
spell,which usually occurs in June, but some- 
times even in May, and then they disappear 
until fall, when they come againin small num- 
bers, remaining until males, females and 
finally eggs for next year’s brood, are pro- 
duced. 

In 1897, the usual dry, hot spell of early 
summer was omitted, and in consequence the 
lice continued on until well alongin July. 
Then in less than a week of hot weather, the 
whole business disappeared. The insects were 
unusually late in re-appearing in fall and then 
came in comparatively small numbers. Even 
well along in Octuber there were not a great 
many of them and 1n Novem ber, only, was egg- 
laying at all general. But egg-laying in New 
Jersey continues into December in ordinary 
seasons, hence there may have been quitea 
considerable number laid after my last visit 
to the orchards. 

Localities differ in climate so far as it influe 
ences insects, much more than is generally 
supposed, hence it is advisable for fruit grow- 
ers to look at their trees closely, especially 
young apple, plum and cherry, and if many of 
these eggs are observed, judicious snipping 
with the shears may be ot considerable advan- 
tage next spring. To see the eggs a magnify- 
ing glass of moderate powér will be required 
until one becowes familiar with their appear- 
anee. Afterward a pair of good eyes will be 
sufficient. Butit will pay to look and see 
what may be expected next spring. 


OO 
Marketing Large Fruits. 
D. H. KNOWLTON, SECRETARY MAINE POMOLOG- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 





In the future there must be some better 
method of selling fruit. I have no fault to 
find with the buyers, forthey are doing just 
what any grower would do, buying and sell- 
ing with reference to the profit. It does not 
matter to them whether apples are Al or 
scrubby 2’s, if they can make their profit. The 
apples that sell well inthe foreign and also in 
the local market are those that are in the best 
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condition. This suggests the necessity for 
some system of co-operation among growers. 

The tirst and most important point is to es- 
tablish a reputation so that buyers will want 
our appies. The only way to do it is to place 
the best apples on the market. There should 
be some guaranty as to quality that will as- 
sure the buyer he is getting what he pays 
for. Ofcourse it will help for every one to 
put up nice apples, but few have enough to 
gain a name for reliable fruit year after year. 
Adopt some plan of selling fruit by co-oper- 
ation. Suppose it costs 25¢ a barrel to 
do it; in many caseS’ an advance of 50c ora 
dollar would be received. 

The successful development of any scheme 
of co-operation must be based on having good 




















PLANT LICE EGGS 
IN WINTER 


SOMEWHAT ENLARGED. 


storage for the fruit. Heretofore,all the plans 
suggested involved shipping the apples to 
some central pointand there holding them, 
There seems to be no need of operating in this 
way,as a simpler plan may readily be found. 
Inexpensive storage may be provided at many 
shipping points. Ifthe apples are taken to 
such a place and efficient men placed ip 
charge of them, money could be saved in 
packing. By having the fruit carefully sorted 
and branded, yvuur reputation would be worth 
something another year. 

Theindustry is now so widespread that 
some system of co-operative handling and 
marketing of the fruit seems necessary. 
Local fruit unions, like individual grow- 
ers, are not strong enough to accomplish 
all there is to be desired. They may 








be able to do better in the markets than an 
individual, but the trouble is the local union 
may not have enough fruit to bear the expense 
of selling in distant markets. A general fruit 
growers’ union with a ¢entral office in Chica- 
go, and agents in the principal markets of the 
world, has been established. The union has a 
capital owned by the fruit growers in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Already a large num- 
ber of California, western and southern fruit 
growers have identified themselves with this 
union. 

So far it has been successful, and those who 
are init are satistied. The general object 
is to protect the interests of the  pro- 
ducer by keeping him informed as to the 
markets, by having his fruit sent to the best 
markets, by having agents in the markets 
looking after his interests. There are many 
ways in which a saving may be made in the 
way of freights, commissions, etc. It is not 
organized to oppose the commission men, who 
in many cases are inclined to fight any move- 
ment that does not insure them a profit. As 
illustrative of this, some of the surplus apples 
last year found their way to market in bulk, 
where they were sold out to hawkers and ped- 
dlers at low prices. This is far better for the 
growers than to let the apples rot,and certain- 
ly is a great blessing to the poor. More than 
this, I believe it will help sell many apples 
in future. 

The commission men, however, saw there 
was nothing in it for them and sent up a loud 
protest. Thatis, putting it in another way, 
they don’t care how 
much the’ grower 
loses in such emer- 
gencies if there is no 
chance for them to 
make anything. 

The conclusion of 
this matter 1s that 
the time is at hand 
when the fruit grow- 
ers in their own 
interest must havea 
better understanding 
of marketing their 
fruits, and to the 
writer there seems to 
be every indication 
that a fruit growe1s’ 
union well operated 
will afford an ade- 
quate remedy for present evils and give the 
growers paying prices. 










Protecting Young Trees, 
L. A. GOODMAN, MISSOURI. 


Tree wrappers in the most comwmon form are 
of wood. I use many thousands of them, put- 
ting them on as soon as the tree is planted. I 
find it helps the growth wonderfully. I use 
wrappers only one-halt of an inch in thick- 
ness, since I find they split less than thicker 
wood. These form a good protection from bor- 
ers and sun scald, and prevent barking while 
cultivating and also secure the trees from rab- 
bits. About September of each year take the 
wrapper off anti wash the body of the tree, 
leaving the wrapper off for a month or six 
weeks. All trash should be kept away from the 
trees to discuurage ground mice and insects. 
Wire gauze is one of the best wrappers, but is 
a little more expensive, costing 14 to 2he 
per tree, according to hight. Common wire 
screen is best,the galvanized being too heavy. 
It will last five years. 





Grape Growing.—Plant on a gentle eastern, 
southern or southeastern slope. Any good 
garden soil will produce grapes. If the land 
is a clay svil tile it. Set two-year-old vines. 
Get them of a good nurseryman—not of 
agents. Plantinthe fall 19x10 feet apart. 
Lay down on the ground during the winter 
and cover with ary kind of litter. Stake 
while one and two years old and the third 
year put on trellises. These trellises can be 
made of posts and wire. Prune carefully. If 
the vine is weak cut back to one bund, but if 
strong to two, and if very strong leave three 
buds. Do not practice summer pruning ex- 
cept to pinch back and keep off suckers. Take 
off ground in March or April.—[Sylvester 
Johnson, Indiana. 











Setting Hens and Young Chickens, 


KUGENE RANDALL. 





April and May are the best months for 
hatching and with the nen of one male and a 
dozen hens, which have been well cared for 
duiing the winter, you should be supplied 
with plenty of eggs by that time, which may 
be depended upon to hatch a fair per cent of 
strong chickens. This is for the nortn but at 
the south and west the season is one to three 
months earlier. 

Take a setting hen to a new nest in any 
building not previously ocenpied b¥ poultry, 
place her upon a few nest eggs until you are 
sure she means business, then give her the 
eggs to hatch. During the periud of incubation 
feed ou corn, giving free access to plenty of 
grit. Previous to putting her on the eggs see 
that she is free from lice. There are four or 
five kinds of lice. Two are found in the poul- 
try houses What are termed mites are small 
gray lice that breed in filth and swarm all over 
the inside ‘of the building. It is this louse 
that compels many a setting hen to leave the 
nest before she has hatched achick. During 
the day the red spider louse may be found on 
the underside of the roosting poles, and in 
any cracks. At night they are sucking blood 
from the hens onthe perches. It is this lonse 
that causes hens to forsake their honse for the 
trees. These two kinds of lice may be entire- 
ly exterminated. First,keep the infested house 
very clean. Paint perches with kerosene oil. 
Keep them soaked with it so that no louse 
can live. Also put some oil on the woodwork 
of the nests and all supports of the perches. 
With a force pump crude carbolic acid diluted 
with hot water ean be used. Spray the inside 
of the house as long asa live louse can be 
found. This is the cheapest and best method. 

There are also two kinds of lice that 1emain 
on the hens. I call them head lice and body 
lice, The first,as the name indicates,are found 
on or near the head of the fowl. They are re- 
sponsible for the death of many very sail 
chicks. Later, the body lice also kill” many 
young fowls. There are many ways of ridding 
setting hens of lice. I use insect powder and 
carbolic soap. First powder the hen _ thor- 
oughly and strew a handful of powder in the 
nest, then take the carbolic soap and wet her 
bead and neck with strong suds. During the 
period of incubation I make three applica- 
tions, the last just before the eggs are due to 
hatch. 

When the chicks are ready to 
from the nest, take them to a small yard and 
give them the liberty of the yard, cooping at 
night. Feed nothing during the first 36 hours. 
During the first week, feed bread soaked in 
milk. ‘Three feeds a day will do but five are 
better, if you are careful not to give more 
than they will eat upclean. Give water to 
drink from the first. The second and third 
weeks give bread made of corn meal two 
parts and shorts one part. After the third 
week the feed may be scalded instead of baked. 
Have the meal ground coarsely. It will not be 
so sticky and will mix more readily. After a 
few weeks cracked corn and wheat may be fed 
at night. 

When nearly half grown, feed two parts 
ground vats and corn,one part wheat bran and 
oue part corn meal mixed cold, for morning 
feed. Give whole corn,. cracked corn and 
wheat at night. Feed a little animal meal 
from the first, increasing it to a tenth part of 
the soft feed by the time the chicks are half 
grown. Give free to ground rock at 
all times. Cockerels may be placed in a run 
by themselves if they become troublesome. 
Sell thea: when they become fat. 


be removed 


access 





Shipment of Eggs for Hatching.—T»oo much 
care cannot be given to this work. Mr Ran- 
kin, whose sales for hatching reach 4000 sets 
or 50,000 eggs per year, has reduced the work to 
a science. To insure their safe transit by ex- 
press, each egg is wrapped in exceisior and 
shipped in baskets and boxes or in tubs 
made from barrels by sawing off tne upper 
third. These are cushioned with hay, both 
above and below the excelsior-covered eggs. 


A head of burlap for the barrel drawn tight 
and held in place by the top hoop keeps ev- 
erything snug. Cloth covers are sowed on the 
baskets and board covers screwed onto the 
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boxes, The address tag and another marked 
‘*Eggs for hatching, handle with ca1e,’’ com- 
pletes the package. Early in the season, before 
they are fertile, also later when infertile ones 
are tested out, the latter are shipped to mar- 


ket, where the duck eggs bring at certain 
seasons from 5 to 15c more than hens’ eggs. 


The germ of a duck egg will start to grow at 
a temperature of 80 degrees and therefore fer- 
tile eggs do not keep well in warm weather. 


Cutting Clover for Fowls.—Cut clover has 
come to be recognized as one of the best of 
bulky winter foods for poultry. A clover 
cutter is exceedingly convenient, but where 
such a machine is not at hand, a home-made 
cutter can be devised. Take a stont block of 
wood, with smooth top,and build a box about 


it, using the block for the bottom of the box, 
The cutter is 


as shown in the cut. a pestle- 








shaped affair, square at the lowerend. To 
this are attached three sharpened steel plates, 
as suggested. Set them into the wood and 
bolt securely. Any blacksmith can make 
thes. plates, and they can be sharpened on 
the grindstone. With this, one can cut up 
clover as the housewife chops meat in her 
tray, but afew momeuts being required to 
cut sufficient for a large flock 


Canada is Greatly Pleased over her increas- 
ing foreign trade in poultry and eggs. Ex- 
ports of poultry from Montreal the past season 
are the largest in the history of the trade. 
Exports of eggs in 1897 were 172,000 cases 
compared with 142,000 in 1896, and 95,000 in 
1895, largely to the United Kingdom. 


Rations for Color.—I feed gluten meal asa 
part of the regular ration. I think it brings 
out high eolor of tiesh and skin.—[{James Ran 
kin, Massachusetts. 
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** POULTRY cares AND 


ITS ve IT. 

pooh <a containing 
. = s.... poultry ——— 
tion sent to NE” addre: 


“THE NONE SUCH. a 


A self- reguisting and fully 
guaranteed Incubator for 
only oe. Equal fo any high- 
rieed machiné on the mar- 
Has_ improvements 
° reliable concern. 
&., Forest, Ohio. 


et. 
found in no other, and made b: 
FOREST INCUBATOR 


THE MONEY QUESTION 


is easily settled by the poul “try question You 
ean settle the poultry question by reference to our 
Mammoth Annual Poultry Cuide 

Contains 100 pages printed in finest colors, 
30 varieties of poultry and how to treatthem in 
health and disease and how to make money with 
hem. Poultry house plans,recipes ; postpaid 15c. 


’ John Bauscher Jr. Box 72, Freeport, IL 

















QLENTANGY INCUBATOR. 


is machine will hatch ev ery egy that can 
be hatched, It isthe best, Absolutely 
self-regulating. Olentangy Brooders only 
$5. Send stamp for catalegue. Address, 
GEO, S. SINGER, Cardington, O. 


“BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY. 


Crushed Oyster Shelis, Calcite, Crushed Flint, Granu- 
lated Bone, Ground Beef Seraps Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


@5 Cash (50 egg size) On Trial $5.75. “Shatches 
with Bantam, 20, 37 and 48 chicks from { gs.” 
Whippert, Cecil,O. Largesizecheap Send 4c for No. 13 
catalog. Buckeye Incubator (o,, Springfield, 0. 
and how to make money 


THE BUSY BEE with it as taught by 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. It is a handsome illustrated maga- 
zine and we send free sample copy with Book on Bee Cultare and 
Rook on Boe Supplies to all who name this paper in writing. 


THE A. t. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Don’t Starve 


Because Your Stomach Will Not 


Digest Food. 


Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and be cured. It 
will tone and strengthen your stomach and 
create an appetite. Then you may eat with- 
out fear of distress. 

“For several months I wastroubled with dys- 
pepsia and had little or no appetite, and what 
food I did eat gave me distress and I was run- 
ning down. I began taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and this medicine relieved me so that I 
could eat without distress.”” Mrs E.S. MERRI- 
SEU, 35 Essex St., Melrose, Mass. 


Hood’s *33; 


parilla 





Is the best—the One True Blood Purifier. All 
druggists. $1, six for $5, Get Hood’s. 

9 . , ; . > 
Hood Ss Pills are the only pills to take 


with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





Sheridan’s 
Condition 
Powder. 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS. 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease, 


mvt nS LAY 
MAKE IEMs 


{tis absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quan- 
tity costs tenth of a cent a day. _ No other kind is like it. 
If you can’t get it itsendto us, Ask first. 
Sample for 6. Bl a five pects $1. Large 21- msg 
can, by m: x large cans, $5, express pre 
Zerm- Pouttry one ayes rice 0c.) and large : seat Soe 


t 1 
Fake ont &C Te Poultry’ Paper sent 











rand Poultry. Contains a full 
and complete description of 


> structions for build’g poult 
houses and much of interest an 
Sent on rec’pt of 10c. 
R CO.-QU! Ss 












Will lay eggs, but with any Granite 
Crystal Grit and MANN’S Green Bone 
Cutter, they lay twice as many. Green Bone 
and Mann's Grit produce a food that gives 
= wonderful my ae ECG MAKERS 


they have no 


MANN'S BONE CUTTERS 


paave world wide fame. Cash or instalments, 
free if name this paper. 
+ MANN CO, Milford, Mass. 














THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and chea 





st — ag Hatcher 









in the market. Clreula REE. 
GEO. ERTEL C@., ‘QUINCY, ILL, 














HATCH Chickens BY STEAM- 


ple, Perfect, Self-R. 


ing. Thousands in successful 


operation. Lowest pri 

first-class Hatcher 
GEO. H. STAH 
8. 6th & 


Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Iilus. Catalogue. 
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A Strong Word for the Polled Jersey. 
JAMES R. ORR, OHIO, 





A number of persons who had produced 
herds of Polled Jerseys met at Cedarvilie, 
Ohio, in November,1895. They were convinc- 
ed from their experience that a breed of Poll- 
ed Jerseys inferior in no way to their horn- 
ed ancestors had been produced and could be 
maintained, anc they proceeded to form the 
American Polled Jersey cattie company, 
which was incorporated under the laws of 
Ohio, Nov 16, 1895, with a capital stock of 
$5000 in 200 shares of $25 each, for the pur- 
pose of establishing and maintaining a herd- 
hook of Polled Jersey cattle. The five per- 
sons who effected the organization two years 
ago have increased to 14 members, all being 
breeders of Polied Jerseys. There are 48 cat- 
tle registered, with 50 or more known to 
the writer to be eligible or will be when at 
the age required—one year. We are meeting 
with ‘nuch to encourage us in this work. 
There is a rapidly growing sentiment all over 
the country for hornless cattle. In proof of 
the statement, I need ouly cite the hundreds 
of animals whose heads have been shorn of 
the useless and dangerous weapon, the horn. 

My herd has been built up from the old 
cow Daisy, No 1, a ‘‘sport,’’ or ‘‘muley’’ as 
it is commonly called. She was bred to a 
horned Je1sey bull whose ancestors were re- 
corded in the other herdbook. This calf, a 
bull, had only the semblance of horns, which 
were loose in the hide and not attached to 
the head. Using this calf on his own dam, 
we have as a result of the double cross on this 
cow, the bull Prince No 1, shown in the 
frontispiece. All Daisy’s calves insist on 
being hornless. She is still doing profitable 
work at almost sixteen years of age, carrying 
a calf at this time, and it looks very much as 
if she was good for another year at least. 

Having had about 30 years’ experience in 
dairy work, tirst with the old native cows, 
afterwards with the Shorthorns, the Holsteins 
and then the horned Jersey, I must say that 
I have found meritorious animals in all these 
different breeds and good ones are found 
among them yet. But they were all poussess- 
ed of one great fault no longer prized—the 
horn, and tney all knew full well huw to use 
their horns. Of late years we have done what 
we could, assisted by nature’s work, to elim- 
inate the horn from the queen of all dairy an- 
imals—the Jersey—and to-day we have no 
reason for being discouraged. On my farm 
are still four animals having horns that I 
could not part with because of merit, and be- 
cause I believed we could in time produce a 
sire froin the old polled cow to cross on these 
horned cows whose progeny would be horn- 
less. Hence I retained them, and have not 
been disappointed. Every calf from this bull, 
Pride No 1, has been hornless. This bull has 
always been successful in the show ring in 
class and sweepstakes. This fall at the 
Clarke county fair, competing with all dairy 
breeds, among them a grandson of the famous 
Brown Bessie, he was placed first over all. 
The cow or heifer, Pride No 2, also illustrated, 
has never been tested with a full or forced ra- 

tion. I have weighed her milk for four con- 
secutive milkings and she gave a little more 
than 48 lbs of milk testing 5.5 by the Babcock, 
which, if I figure correctly, would give her 
credit for a little more than 14 Ibs of butter a 
day, or better than 10% Ibs in seven days. 
There have heen two-year-olds with larger 
yields than this one, but when we take into 
consideration that her feed consisted of 20 lbs 
ensilage, a little oat and pea hay, with a run 
to fodder in the lot, and having none of the 
foods rich in protein, it is a fair showing. 
With a properly balanced ration and a little 
forced feeding, she 1s capable of doing much 
better. I have churned in seven days from 
six cows, two being two-year-olds, 60 Ibs of 
butter, and for the year 1896 the herd averag- 
ed better than 300 lbs for each cow or heifer. 

My experience is that she polled Jersey 
has proved to be equal in dairy work to any 
other breed. The great advantage of the born- 
less head makes these cattle far superior to 
those having horns. It requires much less 
there is no 
and other farm 


space in stabling polled cattle, 
fighting or scaring going on, 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


stock is not maimed or killed by the relie of 
barbarism that some people persist in calling 
an ornament. 


What’s the Trouble with This Cream? 


H. L. Tift writes us: ‘‘The cream from 
one of my cows will not come to butter. I am 
feeding ground oats, corn and buckwheat 
middlings mixed together. She gives about 
five quarts aday. The milk is kept in a 
warm place, the stable is under the barn and 
is very warm. She has ail the spring water 
she wants. The cream is very thick and yel- 
low and the cow appears to bein good health. 
I have done all that was recommended by 
the professor of dairy husbandry at Cornell 
in the following letter, but the butter will 
not come, the cream frothing and seeming to 
be full of air.’’ 

Prof Wing wrote: ‘‘The difiiculty is proba- 
bly not with the cow or anything that she 
eats, but to the character of the milk and the 
treatment that it gets. In the fall and early 
winter. cows due to calve in the spring often 
give very rich and very sticky milk, with ex- 
ceedingly hard globules of fat. Take great 
care that the milk is not chilled in the stable. 
If you use shallow pans, heat the milk after 
it is put into the pans to 110 and then set ina 








shown, taking Chicago as a representative 
market. It should be mentioned that top 
quotations for cattle refer as a rule to Christ- 
mas beeves,scarvely a criterion of true market 
conditions. Sheep have sold well for a long 
time and midwinter finds the market general- 
ly active. Steep which have been on feed in 
Nebraska and other western states are in 
good condition and will begin to come for- 
ward freely in a short time. 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR LIVE STOCK AT CHICAGO 

[Per Hundred Pounds.) 





ge Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1897, $6.50 $4.65 $5.35 
1896, 6.50 4.45 4.60 
1895, 6.60 5.70 5.50 
1894, 6.60 6.75 5.40 
1893, 6.75 8.75 6.45 
1892, 7.00 7.00 6.90 
1891, 7.15 5.95 7.00 

Swill-Fed Hogs’ are often sickened if not 


killed because of the excess of alkali or wash- 
ing soda in the swill. These alkalies come 
from the powdered soaps used in washing 
dishes. The Cornell station (Bulletin 141, V. 
A. Moore) says this is the greatest cause of 
loss of hogs in New York state, while such 
swill also predisposes to other diseases. It 
appears that small quantities of the powdered 
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place where it will not go below 50, skim in 
36 to 48 hours, heat the cream to 85 and set in 
a place where it will not go below 70, till 
sour. It ought to sour in 24 hours; if it does 
not, add some sour milk or buttermilk to it, 
when set to ripen. If you have none of your 
own, borrow some of a_ neighbor. When 
sour churn at a temperature of 60-65. The ad- 
dition of 10 % to 20 % of water to the cream 
may help in the churning. 

The late Prof Arnold was wont to solve such 
a case by adding a very little pure cider vine- 
gar to the cream as it was being heated to the 
churning point. This would sometimes 
‘fcut’’? the butter globules so they would 
unite. The dairy bacteriologist would prob- 
ably find this cream full of a kind o* bacteria 
that resist fermentation or ripening, and 
would recommend adding some of the artifi- 
cial cultures now on the market. If our read- 
ers have other remedies thau the ahove it 


would be interesting to hear from them. 
hh 


Top Prices for Live Stock.—No phenomenal- 
ly high tigures were paid for any class of live 
stock during 1897. In fact, bogs have held for 
a long time among the lowest prices in a long 
series of years, and are about $1 lower than 
last fall. In the litsle table which follows, 
highest prices covering a series of years are 
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soaps do not produce immediate bad results. 
It is presumable that they can be used in 
quantities sufficient for the needs of cleanli- 
ness with perfect safety, but owing to the 
danger involved in their use it is safer not to 


give the water containing them to animals. 


The Healthy Position of Dairy Products, 


Now that the holidays are wel] over, the 
trade is looking for a more active movement 
of butter, and the marketis apparently shown 
increased favor. Butter is not high for the 
middle of winter and this serves to keep fresh 
makes fairly well reduced, and also to stimu- 
late the consumption of cold storage goods. 
As to the winter make, particularly in the 
west, some well posted people beiieve this 
will prove smaller than a year ago. Yet the 
fact must not be lost to view that hay and 
rough forage are generally plentiful, and that 
grain is cheap. Exporters have done rela- 
tively little for some time, the English mar- 
kets being comparatively easy under liberal 
supplies from Australia. 

While the foreign markets just now assume 
a listless attitude toward butter, there is an 
encouraging inquiry for cheese. The trade 
is in a fairly satisfactory condition, with a 
liberal distribution on domestic account, al- 














though more business of this character is an- 
ticipated when January is further advanced. 
Froim May 1 to late December exports of 
cheese from N Y were 595,000 boxes, against 
455,000 boxes a year earlier. 

Studying the export trade in dairy products 
for a long series of years, it is interesting to 
note that while this has been recently at a 
low ebb, the upward trend is now unques- 
tioned. Our exports of cheese in the fiscal 
year ’97 were almost 50 % better than in ’96, 
which was the poorest year in a very long pe- 
riod. The growth in our export butter trade 
is equally significant. 

EXPORTS DAIRY PRODUCTS FROM UNITED STATES. 
{In round millions.] 


Year ——-Butter——— ——-Cheese-——~ 
ended Lbs Val Av val Lbs Val Avy val 
June 30 $ cents $ cents 
1897, 313 4.5 14.3 50.9 4,6 9.1 
1896, 19.4 2.9 15.2 36.8 3.1 8.1 
1895 5.6 0.9 16.2 60.4 5.5 9.1 
1894, 11.8 2.1 17.5 73.9 7.2 9.7 
1893, 8.9 3.7 18.7 81.4 7.6 9.4 
1892, 15.0 2.4 16.3 82.1 to 9.4 
1891, 15.2 2.2 14.5 82.1 7.4 9.0 
1890, 29.7 4.2 14.0 95.4 8.6 9.0 
1889, 15.5 2.6 16.6 85.0 7.9 9.3 
1888, 10.5 1.9 18.0 88.0 8.7 9.9 
1887, 12.5 2.0 15.8 81.3 7.6 9.3 
1886, 19.0 3.0 15.6 91.9 - 8.3 
1885, 21.7 3.6 16.8 112.0 10.4 9.3 
1883, 72:8 3.3 18.6 99.2 1.1 11.3 
1881, 316 _ — 148.0 _ —_ 
1880, 39 2 6.7 17.1 1297.6 12.2 9.5 
1877, 21.5 4.4 20.6 107.4 12.7 11.8 
1875, 6.4 1.5 FS 101.6 13.7 13.8 
1873, 4.5 1.0 21.2 80.4 10.5 13.0 





Modern Science in the Dairy. 
{See Frontispiece.| 





The application of science to the practical 
problems that face the dairyman has gone on 
so quietly that many a farmer does nut yet 
realize what has been done in this direction. 
Yet the future is to see far greater strides,and 
before many years the average dairyman and 
buttermaker will know all [about the why and 
wherefore of the scientific aspects of his busi- 
ness as he now does abvut the immediately 
practical problems involved. 

Much work and large sums of money are 
being devoted to scientific dairying. The lat- 
est instance of this is afforded hy the mag- 
nificent dairy building at the New York state 
agricultural experimeit station at Geneva, 
which is now approaching completion. A 
sketch from the architect's front elevation and 
an outline of the main floor plans form our 
frontispiece this week. The legislature ap- 
propriated $50,000 for the construction and 
equipment of this building. Here itis pro- 
posed to study (under conditions that can be 
regulated) all the phenomena pertaining to 
milk, butter and cheese that are now so little 
understood, but a practical knowledge of 
which will enable us to overcome the many 
difficulties that now beset the practical dairy- 
man. 





The Chicago [ilk Traffic. 


The Chicago milk shippers’ union was only 
started April last, yet now claims 3000 mem- 
ders ont of the 4500 farmers who ship to that 
market. Interest in the matter is keen and 
it is hoped that most of the producers that are 
stil] outside of the union will be included in 


it before spring. The shippers for the 
Chicago market at each station or 
group of stations, constitute a local 


section or branch. All the local sections 
along each railroad route unite in electinga 
director to the central union, also a route 
agent. These directors meet quarterly to fix 
the price for milk delivered on the platforms 
at the depots in Chicago for the ensuing six 
months. Prior to such quarterly meeting, 
each local section votes upou the matter and 
the director for each route is instructed to ask 
for the price which the majority prefer as ex- 
pressed in such vote. The directors meet, can- 
vass their instructions and agree upon the 
price which the majority of the directors have 
been instructed to ask. That price is thereby 
established for the ensuing three mouths. 
While the present union was only started last 
spring, it is the ontgrowth of several years of 
persistent effort among the farmers, during 
which different attempts at organization were 
made until the above plan was finally decided 
upon. The directors now in charge of the 


work seem to pe capable men who mean busi- 
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ness, but it is evident that there is still much 
need of improving the organization. The west- 
ern farmers have not yet fully Jearned that a 
union or corporation for their mutual benefit 
requires to be closely knit together. 

The situation in the Chicago milk market is 
about like this: There are a large number of 
milk dealers, most of whom retail milk from 
carts to consumers, besides many grocery 
stores where milk is sold. There are a few 
largegobbers or wholesalers whose carts retail 
milk and who also sell to other peddlers. The 
milk trade is infested with a gang of swin- 
dlers and sharpers wlio make a_ business of 
getting milk from producers as Jong as they 
can Without paying for it, and then ‘‘fail up”’ 
or skip. The milk shipper’s union has done 
an admirable work in ferreting out these deal- 
ers. it employs expert detectives who follow 
all suspicious characters and learn everything 
possible about their personal and financial 
standing,which is promptly reported to in- 
quiring members of the union. Where there 
is any doubt about the financial ability of 
dealers, they are obliged to execute a bond to 
the milk shippers’ union and give good and 
sufficient security and endorsers for all the 
milk they propose to buy. Only by giving 
such a bond are such dealers able to get milk 
from the union. The union also make a busi- 
ness of collecting bad debts for its members, 
and from April 1 to Oct 1 collected for the 
farmers over $50,000 from peddlers who other- 
wise would never have paid a cent. For this 
work, the union treasury receives a commis- 
sion of 5 %,which,with the membership fee of 
$1 per year, gives it sufficient funds to employ 
detectives, an attorney,and what clerical help 
1s necessary. The union has brought numer- 
ous suits against peddlers for swindling farm- 
ers and for selling impure milk, every one of 
which it has so far succeeded in winning. 

The union also employs a ronte agent on 
each of the principal railroad routes, who ne- 
gotiates the sale of the milk from that route to 
the dealers in thecity. These route agents col- 
lect from the dealers and pay tke producer. 
They ascertain how much milk each dealer 
wants and sees that the required quantity is 
shipped each day, the surplus not being taken 
on the car but kept on the farm, so far-as pos- 
sible. In the absenre of any comprehensive 
system of wholesaling milk,the Chicago milk 
shippers’ union has a great opportunity to ex- 
tend this route agency system intoa business- 
like corporation owned and rur by farmers, 
that shall conduct the business of taking the 
miik from the farmer and selling it to the re- 
tailer. In other words, the union should han- 
dle the wholesale milk trade. In this way, it 
will largely control both ends of the business. 
It has an exceptionally fine opportunity to do 
tois, because, unlike New York or Boston,the 
wholesale milk trade in Chicago is not yet or- 
ganized. This will require capital, business 
experience and executive ability of a high or- 
der, but it will pay. 


Some dealers still contend that they 
can get all the milk tbey want at 10 
to 15c per can under the union price, but 


as near as we can ascertain the great bulk of 
the contracts for Nov, Dec and Jan have been 
made for $1 per 8-gal can and at 90c per can 
for Feb, March and April, the price for the 
latter three months being subject to modifica- 
tion bs the union at its next quarterly meet- 
ing. Farmers own the cans and pay the 
freight. Milk isin comparatively small sup- 
ply, owing to the drouth and scarcity of good 
cows. 

The above price of milk for the four winter 
mouths of Nov,Vec,Jan and Feb averages 10c 
per can higher than was paid last year, while 
the March and April price was 15c per can 
more. Asthe daily receipts average about 
16,000 cans, this increased price 1s putting 
$1600 a day into the farmers’ pockets during 
the winter months-and $2400 a day during 
the two spring months. Forthe six months 
noted, such an increase means over $300,000 
extra receipts to farmers who ship milk to the 
Chicago market. 





Dairying in Minnesota, 
20th annual convention ot the state 
dairy association at New Ulm was a suc- 
cess. After appropriate opening exercises, S. 
Currie spoke in favor of legislation fostering a 
national law to be passed by congress pro- 
hibiting the selling of adulterated dairy prod- 
ucts within the United States. And also to 
manufacture butter and cheese with a flavor 
and salt to suit our home market first and 
allthe time. Heis alsoin favor of the so- 
called state dairy trademark bill and believes 
it would be a grand thing for the northwest- 
ern states as far as dairy products were con- 
cerned. Jonathan Freeman compared at 
length Minnesota, the north star state, in dai- 
rying with Wisconsin. He said that Minne- 
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ruit. 
Trees and Vines become hardier, and 


their products better flavored when liberally 
treated with fertilizers containing at least 
10% actual 


Potash. 


FRE An illustrated book which tells what 
Potash is, and how it should be used, is 


sent free to all applicants. Send your address. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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sota dairying had developed rapidly during 
the last ten years. It produced last year 
$16,250,000 worth of dairy products, while the 
sister state produced nearly double that 
amount. But he thought before many years 
Minnesota would do equally as well. Frof 
T. L. Haecker of St Anthony Park opened a 
discussion relative to experiments made by 
him at the experiment station farm. He pur- 
chased 12 common Shorthorn cows and ex- 
perimented with them for one year. Each 
cow produced on an average during the year 
349 Ibs of butter. The cost of each pound 
of butter for the first 5 months varied 4.2 to 
7.4¢ and fur the whole year the cost per 
lb averaged 7.39 cents. The cows were 
fed 14 lbs hay and 14 lbs grain per day. 
They were kept as comfortable as possible. 
Whenever the weather permitted the cows 
were turned out into the yard or pasture or 
an inclosed run. A change of weather is al- 
ways a check and affects the flow of milk 
more or less. The cost of milk per 100 lbs was 
23c. The professor stated in answer to a 
question that every cow in Minnesota could 
be made to produce 250 lbs of butter a year. 

A. W. Trow, who spoke on creamery man- 
agement, was surprised to see so many man- 
agers present. He said that a manager should 
always attend to the duties of the creamery 
first and his own work last. Tne cost of fuel 
to separate one cow’s milk in Freeborn Co 
per year vaned 7 to léc. He stated that 
wages of buttermakers ranged from $70 to 90 
per month and would not advise hiring the 
cheapest buttermaker. 

President Ames in his annual address stated 
that the committee of which he was chairman 
appointed for the purpose of looking after fa- 
vorable state legislatiou bad succeeded in se- 
curing an appropriation for the erection ofa 
girls’ schoo] at the agricultural school, and 
made strong efforts to pass a mutual fire in- 
surance law for the many co-operative creame- 
eries. The latter was defeated by tne state 
dairy and food commission. Will Currie 
stated that farmers were usually good judges 
of farm machines, but they should be better 
judges of cows, for they were more intelligent 
machines and the better they were cared for 
the greater would the result be. Mrs J. S. 
Scofield expressed the opinion that we need 
plenty of good, educated and intelligent farm- 
ers: ° 

Other papers of interest were read by Mrs 
Viola K. Wilecox. Mrs Mary Currie, Mrs E. 
D. Childs, Mrs Virginia C. Meredith, A. G. 
Wileox, L. R. Hobert and B. D. Whitemore. 
Prof Shaw made a strong plea for the general 


purpose cow. The following officers were 
elected: Pres, M.. Madison; secretary, A. 
Krukmore; treasurer, A. Halverson. The 


treasurer’s report showed a cash balance of 
$164. 
v 





Warts.—Subscriber has a cow which has 
warts on her teats. Cut off the wart with a 
sharp knife and when it stops bleeding, apply 
a little terchloride of antimony to the root 
with a feather. This will destroy the root of 
the wart. In three days there will be a 
slough, then use a little of the following: 
Glycerine 1 oz, water J] oz, tannic acid 20 gr. 
Shake up before applying. The milk should 
be drawn off by amilk tube until the parts are 
healed. 





Your Christmas number is a beauty. Many 
thanks fur your improvement. I like your pa- 
per very much and will keep it another year 
if you will improve it. So fire was the last 
nun.ber, with such a nice cover. That’s right, 
brothers, improve it all you canis my hum- 
bie prayer.—(L. K. Lamwmerts, A German Il- 
linois Farmer. 
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Midwinter Apple Stocks. 





In spite of the shortage in the 1897 apple 
crop liberal supplies were placed in cold stor- 
age. Reserves so held are much smailer than 
was the case a year ago, but in view of the 
higher prices at which the stock is held and 
the consequent shortened consumptive de- 
mand, it is questionable if the supplies are not 
now relatively as large. 

The situation differs from an ordinary year 
in this respect. The holdings by groweis are 
very small, much smaller than usual. Deal- 
ers scoured the orchards last fall because of 
the short crop and stored everything that was 
possible. On this account nearly all stocks 
are now held by dealers, and the average of 
quality is not as good as usual. Good fruif, 
especially red varieties, has found a moder- 
ately active demand during the holiday trade, 
but for ordinary fruit and for culls the move- 
ment is disappointingly light. 

The statistician of the national apple ship- 
pers’ association has just compiled a detailed 
showing of the apple stucks in store in all the 
principal storage points in this country and 
Canada. The showing is consolidated into 
the following statement: 


AVAILABLE STOCKS OF APPLES, IN BARRELS. 
Boston and Littleton, Mass, 56,000 
Providence, R 41, 10,000 
New York City, 50,000 
Other New York, 382.000 
Newark, N J, 10,000 
Philadelphia, 85.000 
Baltimore, 13,000 
Pittsburg, 3,500 
Ft Worth, Tex, 5,000 
Fi Smith, Ark, 15,000 
Louisville, Ky, 8,500 
Martinsburgh, W Va, 9,000 
Cincinnati, O, 55,000 
Other Ohio, 99,100 


23, 900 


Michigan, 
280 000 


Chicago, 





Other Illinois, 46,600 
Wisconsin, 26,500 
Minneapolis, 57,500 
Other Minnesota, 12,000 
lowa, 12,300 
St Louis, 80,000 
Kansas City, 85,000 
Other Missouri, 74,500 


Leavenworth, Kan, 33,000 
Other Kansas, 12,500 
Denver, Col, 40, 000 
1,585,000 

150,000 


Total, 
Province of Ontario, 
Grand total, 1,735,000 


Potato Pointers. 








Since early October shipments from York 
state to points further west have been fairly 
important, competing with our owa home 


grown,hence shipments from this county have 
been light the past two months. With the ad- 
vent of cola weather it is quite likely western 
shipments will be considerably curtailed, as 
they have no warm car service and we look 
for better demand for Aroostook stock.—[E. 
L. Cleveland, Houlton, Me. 





Farmers are inclined to hold potatoes for an 
advance in price, believing that by spring they 
will rule 25 to 50% over present prices of 
90c@$1 per bu locally,—T. B. Huff, Morris 


Co, N J. 


Not over half the stored potatoes in this 
part ofthe county have been sold. There 
are probably 12 to 20 cars that will naturally 
seek an outlet from the station atLawrence,and 
I understand there are many potatoes all along 
the O & LC road, especially eastward. Many 
farmers are holding for Tic, at least hoping 
for that price.—[E. A. W., St Lawrence Co, 
N Y. 





Farmers complain that potatoes were very 
small, and are not mealy and dry but damp 
nd soggy.—[S. A. E., Cheshire Co, N H. 





Various opinions prevail in Aroostook as to 
the best policy to pursue relative to holding 
for higher prices. But I am inclined to think 
the farmers who sold direct from the field in 
Aug and Sept will have no cause to regret it. 
One farmer told we yesterday that he received 
for his 2400 barrels of potatoes from the field 
$3600 and he anneared perfectiy satisfied and 
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happy, much more sothan the fellow who 
has that quantity on hand now, with the 
prevailing price $1 25 per bbl, and he subject 
to no end of guessing as to what the potatoes 
will finally net him when sold. This oceupa- 
tion will keep him very busy until be does 
imake up his mind to sell. Let us hope he 
will make no error.—[G. F. 8., Bangor, Me. 


Have made inquiries concerning potatoes 
and find farmers are not selling to any extent 
in this section, but most are holding for high- 
er prices. They sell for 90¢ per bu at re- 
tailin this vicinity.and the local dealer here 
says he cannot afford to sell the next carlot 
any short of $1 a bushel. The last be brought 
were from Michigan and cost him 82ca bu. 
They could not be delivered at railroad station 
short of 90e per bu. Are keeping very well late- 
ly, with no rot to speak of.—[E. J. D., Frank- 
lin Co, Mass. 


Wool Is Firmly Held. 


While the market has lacked particular activ- 
ity and for the past two or three weeks has 
shown something of a holiday quietude, wool 
is generally held at figures as high as any- 
thing recently reached. Supplies immediately 
available in foreign markets are comparative- 
ly light, and furthermore there is some com- 
plaint of inferior quality of the new Austral- 
ian clip. These facts, with the very moderate 
proportions of the American clip, induce 
many operators to look for an advance in the 
early weeks of 1898. Foreign markets are gen- 
erally strong, the next London auction open- 
ing Jan 18, with liberal purchases probable 
for the United States. 

Tn the subjoined table of comparative prices 
Boston is taken as most susceptible to the in- 
fluences emanating from both foreign and do- 
mestic offerings. 

WOOL PRICES PER POUND AT BOSTON. 


Janlt Oct 20 Mayl Novl Novl 
1898 897 1897 1896 1895 








Ohio and Pa, 


XX and above, 30 29@30 22@23 20@21 19 

X, 250026 26 20 17 17@18 

Nol, 30@32 22@30 23@24 2@21 2Ww@21 

Fine unwashed, 20@21 21@22 15 13@14 12@13 
Ohio combing, 

Ohio delaine, 30@31 30@31 22@23 2@21 2@21 
Michigan, 

X and above, 23@24 2 18 16 17@!18 

Nol, 29@30 28@29 22 20 19@.26 

Fine unwashed, 18 18 14@15 12@13 1lal2 
Kentucky, Ind & Mo, 

Combing ¥ blood, 23@24 23@24 2@2l 16@17 17@20 

Clothing, 14 blood 22@23 22@23 17@18 
Texas (scoured basis), ‘ 

Spring fine, 50@53 50@55 30@33 34@36 





Spring medium, 42@48 42@48 2830 30@32 

California (scoured basis), 
Spring, northern free, 49@54 50@53 35@38 30@23 37436 
47@52 Ba 


Southern, 4350 O35 27@30 32034 
Territory ordinary (scoured basis), 

Fine, 50@5| 538@55 37@38 31@32 34435 

Medium, 46@47 47@48 33@34 2a29 Boas 
Col and New Mexico, “i 

Improved, 19@22 19@22 12@15 12@14 15@17 

Coarse and carpet, W@l9 l1i@19 12@14 lW@l2 l@i4 
Foreign wools, 

Australian combing, 67@72 65@68 22@28 24@28 20@24 

Australian clothing, 63@65 6 @63 56@58 20@24 18@20 

Cape Colony clothing, 55@57 50@52 12@16 10@13 M@I15 





Tea Is Cheap.—The 79,000,000 ibs tea import- 
ed into the U Sin ten months had an average 
value of only 15e per lb. Whata lot of refuse 
stuff there must be considering the average 
price farmers are obliged to pay over the re- 
tail counter. 


Cattle Securities in the East—J.arge amounts 
of eastern money are being used by cattle feed- 
ers in the west, and have been for some time 


past. In this connection it is interesting to 
note the high esteem in which such western 
securities are held. Says a Boston banker: 


‘*The methods of cattle raising have changed 
materially in recent years. Formerly cattle 
were grown for market almost entirely on the 


range. They were not fed or sheltered. Se- 
vere winters caused great mortality, which 
finally resulted in changed methods. The 


business is now almost entirely in the hands 
of small cattle growers, who own small ranch- 
es with fenced-pastures, and own from 200 to 
1000 head of cattle. They feed these cattle 
regularly on corn, sorghum, Kaffir corn and 
hay, and shelter them from severe weather. 
As a result, the mortality is so small that 
it has ceased to be a factor. Notes made by 
these cattie feeders and secured by mortgage 
on their cattle are termed cattle notes, and it 
is this paper, with trust company or commis- 
sion house indorsement, that has always been 
so largely bought by western banks and has 
more recently found a good market among 





Boston banks. The absolnte cash convertibil- 
ity and always increasing value of the collat- 
eral, the very stringent laws against removing 
or disposing of it, the fact that the notes are 
made to mature at the time the cattle will be 
ready for market and are paid by marketing 
them, are among the strong features of the 
paper.’’ 


Colorado Potatoes Half Marketed—It is es- 
timated that about half the splendid 1897 crop 
has been moved out of northern Col, and 
prices are now considerably higher than a 
year ago,this choice stock commanding favor- 
able consideration wherever shown and found 
in the markets as far east as Ohio, New York 
and New England. <A. T. Gilkison & Son, of 
Fort Colilins, who make a specialty of pota- 
toes, write us as follows: ‘‘Asto the esti- 
mated crop of potatoes in northern Col, also 
the portion of said crop that has been market- 
ed to late Dee, would say, area pjanted 16,000 
acres, ayerage yield 75 sacks. This is a total 
of 1,200,000 sacks and estimating these at 115 
lbs we have 138 million pounds, or 2,300,000 
bu. This gives 6900 cars of 20,000 lbs each. 
Prices to-day are 65@75c P ctl f o b stations in 
the farming districts. Same date 1896 potatoes 
were sold f o b here at 50@60c.’’ 





Hogs for Mexico. —Nothing like the number 
are going to that country noted a year ago. 
In Oct, ’°96, we exported to Mexico 2927 hogs, 
this year barely 64, ora single carload. To- 
tal exports of hogs from the U S ten wonths 
of ’97, 11,416 avainst 25,661 in ’°96. The export 
trade in live hogs cuts absolutely no figure in 
the industry; foreign purchases are almost 
exclusively in the form of cured product, ba- 
con, hams, lard, ete. 


Freight Traffic on the Great Lakes is so 
vast as to be almost incomprehensible when 
dealing with actual figures. The aggregate of 
freight carried on the lakes, not counting lo- 
cal traftic on Lake Ontario, was estimated the 
past season at 45 to 50 million tons, this in- 
cluding grain, iron ore, coal and general mer- 
chandise. During a considerable part of the 
season, Chicago alone shipped over 7,000,000 
bu grain weekly,freight rates ruling very low. 
At times the charge for carrying a_ bushel of 


corn from Chicago to Buffalo was only Ze, ana 
the 1c rate ruled for several weeks. During 
this period vessels were carrying coal from 


Buffalo to Chicago for 20c per ton. 


Montreal Cheese Exports.— During the period 
May 1 to Nov 20, these amounted to 2,100,000 
boxes, roundly speaking, according to the 
Montreal Gazette, an increase of 370,000 boxes 
over last year, 384,000 over ’95, the remarka- 
ble gain of 754,000 boxes in the small space of 
wo years showing clearly the enormous ex- 
tension of Canada’s export business. 

Corn Meal Growing in Favor—During ten 
months of ’97 our exports of corn meal were 
550,000 bbls against 227,000 bbls in ’96. Exports 
of corn meanwhile were 157,000,000 bu in’97 
against 104,000,000 fen months of ’96. 

Barley Imports Are Heavy considering the 
fact that this is a surplns crop in the US 
and capable of vastly greater extension. Dur- 
ing ten months of ’97 we imported 759,000 bu 
against 403,000 bu in ’96. Exports meanwhile 
were highly gratifying at 14,000,000 bu in ten 
months of ’97 and nearly 12,000,000 bu a year 
ago. 





The Prettiest Calendar of the season comes 
from the Bowker company of Boston, mane 
ufacturers of Bowker’s animal meal and other 
poultry supplies. It is in the shape of a little 
girl carrying her bat full of ‘‘brand new’’ 
downy little chicks, and her bright blue eyes, 
dark brown hair and rusy cheeks as well.as 
the down on the chicks, are handsomely 
hrought outin their natural colors. We do 
not imagine the Bowker company intends to 
send out this handsome calendar generally, 
because it must be too expensive for indis- 
criminate distribution ; but anyone who writes 
them that he is a subscriber to American 
Agriculturist and encloses five or six two-cent 
stamps for postage, will doubtless receive one 
of the calendars 1n return if he sends at once. 
Tt is certainly worth trying for, anyhow. 














Note and Coment. 


Last year this journal called attention to the 
danger thieatening the orchards in this vicin- 
ity frum the tent caterpillar and advised re- 
moving the eggs before the worms hatched. 
Many neglected tiis precaution and as a con- 
sequence large orchards were as leafless in 
July as they ever are in January. The injury 


is in no small degree irremediable. Now a 
second invasion seems probable. This isa 
good time to remove the egg-ciusters. A little 


practice will enable anyone to see them at 
the tops of the highest trees, as they are al- 
ways on the small, smooth twigs. Again we 
Say, get them off before warm weather hatch- 
es the worms.—|L. M. St John, Montgomery 
Co, N Y. 





I think farmers everywhere would be more 
prosperous did they consult their interests by 
subscribing for the American Agriculturist. 
It is the keystone to successful farming.—[G. 
W. Richards, Manorville, Pa. 


In a trip of some twenty miles through one 
of the best farming sections in Pennsylvania, 
the writer was especially attracted bv seeing 
an even half-dozen grist mills, which a few 
years ago were doing a good business grinding 
the farmer’s grain into flour and feed for his 
stock,now standing idle and going to decay. 
The reason is simply told. The farmer now 
either sells all his grain and buys his flour, or 
sends his wheat and corn to the mills in the 
larger towns and cities to be turned into flour 
and feed. True it is, he may get whiter flour, 
from which better looking bread can he made, 
but not more wholesome than that of years 
ago, while in the transaction he is the loser by 
a good per cent. He gets less flour, pays for 
the transportation of his wheat to the city and 
flour back, while his horses are standing in 
the stable idle. The large number of old, idle 
and decaying mills throughout the land every- 
where are ample evidence of the truth of the 
above.—iC. L. Gates, Columbus Co, Pa. 





The Christmas number of American Agri- 
culturist was much admired by the old sub- 
scribers in this county.—[A. H. Staley, Ful- 
ton Co, N Y. 





I raise large quantities of pea vine hay 
which is all fod to stock. Ialso feed cotton- 
seed and cottonseed meal. This manure is all 
saved iu shed, also all the scrapings around 
the buildings with some leaf mold, which is 
obtained in low places along a creek, with all 
wood ashes and poultry scrapings. These are 
all mixed together; then I mix one ton of acid 
phosphate to every four to five tons of the com- 
post, also one ton of kainit to every six 
to seven tons of compost; this is all 
mixed well together. When wanted for 
use, IT mix cottonseed meal and nitrate 
of soda as the different kinds of crops 
require. J] think this is the cheapest and best 
compost the farmer can use as it is quick to 
act on any crop and will last two to three 
years. The peavine hay and cottonseed meal 
manure give it a very high per cent of nitro- 
gen. I apply this in dmlis in main crops or 
broadcast for cabbages, onions, etc.—[Jesse 
Drake, Mississippi. 





The average price for onions Dec to Jan of 
a year ago was much higherthan now. With 
the 1897 crop shorter, with 20c per bu more tar- 
iff and ruling high prices for potatoes and all 
kinds of produce, I do not see way onions 
should not sell at least as weli as last year’s 
average price.—[R. A. S., Washtenau Co, 
Mich. 


Whatever else they may be, the great major- 
ity of western farmers are loyal subjects of 
King Corn. Upon no other crop does prosperity 
more depend. It fattens the hugs and cattle 
that feed the world. It should supply the 
world with a larger share of its bread. To en- 
large this market should be the aim of every 


farmer. The increasing exports of corn show 
that something has already been accoi- 
plished. It will not supplant rye with the 


people of central Europe, but it can be used to 
supplement it. By all means, divert part of 
all of this humbug seed appropriation te this 
end. For years I have received various pack- 
ages from the government seed shop but there 
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A Veteran Farmer. 

















and 


90 years last May, 
have worked on the same farm all my days up 


I am an old man, 


to now. I claim that I have made as much 
improvement as any one in town, for 1 cut two 
tons of hay where there was but one when I 
began. I have built a 60-foot barn and it is 
filled with hay. I am your subscriber in 
Lunenburg, Mass.—{ Abel Cook. 


This quaint comment of our veuer- 
able friend, briefly referring to a life of 
four-score-and-ten, is full of suggestion in 


these days when so many of our young men 
are inclined to ‘‘leave the farm’’ for some- 
thing perhaps far less satisfying than the life 
of sturdy manhood in the hills and valleys of 
America.—Editor. 


is seldom one of any use, or that I care to 
plant. I believe that only a small portion that 
is sent out is ever planted and there will be 
no rebellion if the whole business is done 
away with.—[J. H. Stevens, Mound City, 
Kan. 





If stove pipes were taken down and cleaned 
out every month, and flues were burned out 
once a quarter during damp weather, many 
fires would be avoided. Much loss results 
from want of timely attention.—[Hiram Hea- 
ton, Jefferson Co, Ia. 


I most heartily concur with you in refer- 
ence to the free seed humbug, and the appro- 
priation of a like amount of money for the 
purpose of introducing corn, as an article of 
human food, to foreign nations. That cer- 
tainly isastep in the right direction. It 
would be a great help in creating a_demand 
for our surplus. An increased demand means 
better prices, and better prices mean fewer 
mortgages and more comfort for the Ameri- 
can farmer and his family.—{O. J. Vine, 
Canton, O. 

I firmly believe in special manures for 
different crops, and in practice try to balance 
the manure forthe crop it is intended. If 
this is wrong, I stand ready to be convinced. 
I have made more mistakes by knowing too 
much than by not knowing enough. While as 
a body the farmers are advancing rapidly in 
knowledge of everything pertaining to their 
business, and especially on the subject of ma- 
nures and fertilizers, it would be well for us 
not to pretend to know it all.—[Martin 4A. 
Williams, Middlesex Co, Mass. 

rE 

Crops and Markets—Since I have been 
receiving your paper I like it very much. 
Especially the market reports and conditions 
of all crops at home and abroad. Success to 
your labors.—[L. G. Ringen, Ontario Co,N Y. 
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The best Grain-thresher, Fan- 
ning-mill, Feed-mill, Rye- 
thresher, Land-roller, Dog- -power, 
Steam-engine, Clover-hul ler. 
Saw-machine — & drag), 
Sweep-power, Fodder & Ensilage 
* Cutter, Round-silo, 
, eo. D. Harder 

Manufacturer, Cobleskill, W. ¥ 
Sar Please tell whet you wish to purchase. 
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Did you ever look at any of you. 
outhouses and say to yourself: 
“Well, that’s a pretty tough look- 
ing building.”” But it won’t pay 
to shingle or clapboard it — costs 
too much. Too valuable to de- 
stroy. What is wanted is a cheap 
way to fix it up. 

Rip off the old shingles, make 
the sides smooth, and cover with 
Neponset Red Rope Fabric. Treat 
the inside of the building with 
Neponset Black Building Paper, 
which is clean and odorless. Re- 
set the broken window panes, and 
you have a snug building, as good 
for all practical purposes as though 
you had built it entirely new. 

Neponset Fabric is absolutely 
water-proof, wind-proof, _ frost- 
proof, bug-proof, lice-proof. It 
won't last forever, but it will last 
a — long time. 

Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 


ber, and Building 
Supplies. 




















with the WOLVERINE. 
& all other grain, fine or coarse, 
™ ~ burr doubles capacity ; 
fastest Ande casies 
ree styles swee 


las $18 and up. Belt mills 
maa. fOr Car corn & fine for family use. 
Only ear corn belt mill that can 


be run with —t ae 42 cae for 


og free. 
Marvin Smith Goeecuens 


BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
= beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
cet. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 








pT SERA erin et ere ear er &} per cent. 
POMEINNIN 5 abs ba cnibees coeneces 7 percent. 
Rig ELE ET ee, eS 
Ne didin sone hs co eugaicnen Bane ie 9 per cent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 


FOR SALE. 


The farms of the late James B. Jermain, of about 1250 
acres, nearthe village of White Creek, Washington Co., 
Y., either in bulk or separately. Raid farms are in 
good state of cultivation, well-fenced, provided with ex- 
cellent buildings, including one of the best butter and 
cheese factories in the State, now in successful operation. 
There is a fine supply of excellent spring water, also 
abundance of wood. If not sold before February Ist, these 
farms will be torent by the year. They are well adapted 
to mixed farming, such as stock raising, dairying, sheep 
husbandry, with the production of hay, grain, potatoes, 

etc. For oer information call on or address, 

S. ELOA SWEET, Agent, White Creek, N. Y. 


FARM WANTED Within one hundred miles of New 
York. High ground, large house, ex- 
tended views. Spring water in house and — Third 


woodland. State price. A. J. REINHOL 
ile West 123d rée., N.Y. 











ANTED-— Experienced salesmen to sell Lubricating 
Oils from samples, on commission. awe terms. 
THE CLINTON OIL CO., Cleveland, O 





OR complete Catalogue of Aastoultural Books, addresg 
Shs RANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Jhicago. 
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needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
Vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 


COPYRIGHT, 1898, 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six mouths. Subseriptions can commence at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. ’99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1899; Feb. "99, to February 1, 1899, 
and soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subseribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then netify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subseribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farme 
chanve advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
82.00 or ss 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 


NEW YORE, CHIC 








rs’ Ex- 


AGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
mets in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
willat any time give our personal attention to 
anv complaints which we receive. A)ways men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 





FOR WEEK ENDING JANUARY 8, 1898. 


The index to our six months’ volume, ended 
with the issue tor Dee 25, 1897, will be sent 
free to any subscriber who asks for it. By this 
plan we. hope to make it more complete than 
the limited space in our regular issue would 
permit. 


EE _ 

The New York state department of public 
works now estimates that some $7,000,000 is 
necessary in addition to the $9,000,000 already 
appropriated to complete the improvements 
on the Erie canal. This is interesting read- 
ing, and points either to egreginus blunders 
on the part of the engineers, or, what is worse 
yet, outrageous stealings on the part of the 
contractors. The legislative search light 
should be directed into these shadows. 

; ee 

Some folks think the farmers don’t know a 
good thing when they see it, but the enurmous 
and increasing circulation of American Agri- 


culturist proves to the contrary. A million 
copies of it are required for our January is- 
sues. The appreciation of our Christmas 


number, Dee 18, is most gratifying. Not only 
farmers and subscribers, but advertisers speak 
encouragingly of the enterprise, as ‘‘the neat- 
est thing ont,’’ “A great advancein agricultu- 
ral journalism,’’ ete. Butit took nerve to spend 
$2000 just for the cover of our Christmas issue, 
with its reproduction of dahlias in their nat- 
ural colors. 
xe 

continuance of our 

beef cattle, with 


Everything points to a 
excellent export trade in 
England, our best buyer, requiring greater 
numbers each year. In 1895 the one market 
of Deptford, London, received 42,000 cattle, a 
year later the number jumped to 197,000, while 
in 1897 219,900 beeves were handled. The im- 
ports into ali the United Kingdom exceeded 
600,000,the United States securing a large part 
of this trade. Our farmers and shippers can- 


not take too much pains to foster the export 
While we want to increase 


cattle business. 





EDITORIAL 


the consumption of corn abroad, it must be 
remembered that there is also profit in con- 
verting the cereal into fine beef for old Eng- 
land. 


eee 

We rejoice to see a determination on the 
part of Vermont maple sugarmakers to do 
something to protect their trade. They have 
as great a proprietary right to the brand ‘‘ Ver- 
mont maple sugar,’’ as honest butter has to 
its color. We claim it is as much a fraud to in- 
fringe on the brand, Vermont maple sugar, by 
putting up inferior or other stuff, whether 
made within or without the state, as it would 
be to infringe upon any other old established 
trade-mark. We believe that effective legal 
means can be found for protecting the inter- 
ests of Vermont farmers in this connection. 
Ohio and New York maple sugar producers 
are equally interested. 

i. 

Among the important conventions of the 
coming week is that of the national league of 
commission merchants at buffalo, Jan 12-14. 
This is the fifth year this body has met tw dis- 
cuss topics of highest purport,not only to mid- 
dlemen, but to producers as well. The league 
can be helpful to the farmer in using its in- 
fluence along such lines as the problem of 
more economic transportation; uniformity of 
grading and packing perishable produce; the 
enforcement of existing pure food and dairy 
laws when such are properly placed on the 
statute books, dr the framing of new ones 
where advisable. The interests of these two 
great classes—producers and distributers— 
should not conflict; they are to a large degree 
interdependent. 

— 

The west is keenly alive to the recasting of 
the agriculture that will be caused by contin- 
ued low prices-of corn. Sucha_ readjustment 
would involve millions of loss. But this can 
all be avoided and King Corn made more profit- 
able than ever if American Agriculturist’s 
proposition is carried out for increasing the 
use of the cornu grain, todder and fiber. Since 
Japan has appropriated $400,000 to extend the 
use of its tea in America, the United States 
may at least devote to this scheme to in- 
crease the market for corn, dairy und meat 
products, the money that is now wasted in 
the government seed shop. We hope that acon- 
ference to put this proposition in organized 
form may soon be held. 

coi tametaien 

The unbusinesslike extravagance of govern- 
ment, especially at Washington, is well illus- 
trated in the conduct of the last census. Car- 
roll D. Wright shows that if the work is prop- 
erly organized and conducted on business 
principles, instead of being run as a political 
job, fully $5,000,000 can be saved in the cen- 
sus to be taken in 1899. This is the way the 
people want the census and other government 
enterprises managed. The postoffice depart- 
ment has a deficit of $10,000,000 a year, large- 
ly because of the unbusinesslike way in which 
it has to be managed. We would like nothing 
better than the contract to run_ the postoftice 
department and give more mails and free de- 
livery as well as other improvements, if we 
could have what we could make out of it. If 
the postoflice could be run as closely as Wan- 
amaker runs his business, it would show a 
handsome pront. 

a 

We are criticised for having mentioned edi- 
torially the fact that girls in our rural homes 
are often ruined by the irresponsible help 
eniployed. Our critic says this subject is ont 
of place in a family paper. We donot think 
so. Because the matter is not sufficiently em- 
phasized, itis not a legal crime in some 
states to ruin a girl of ten years. The age of 
consent in New York, Missouri and Massa- 
chuseits has lately been raised to 18 years. 
The legislatures in session this winter should 
imitate this standard, Iowa being now only 
15 years, Maryland 14, New Jersey and Ohio 
16, while most of the southern states are 10 to 
12 years. The matter is treated in detail, and 
a chart given, in our year book for 1898. It 
is only one phase of the questions of law, or- 
der and morality that are so pressing in many 
rural districts where police are practically un- 
known. The sanctity of the rural home, in 
all its relations, should be safeguarded to the 
utmost, not only by proper laws but by a pub- 








lic sentiment that insists upon proper enforce- 
ment of the law. Every parent will thank us 
for this word, and we hope it may help to pro- 
tect the home and to elevate society. The 
matter is of special importance in states with 
a considerable negro population. 


iE a 

The salary grabbers have schemes on foot 
to have an increase of salary voted them by 
the state legislatures that are in session this 
winter. This is one thing that every legisla- 
tor should shut right down on. Official sala- 
ries and fees have been too large for some 
years. Instead of increasing them, they 
should be reduced. While the incomes of the 
farmer, the manufacturer and the laborer 


have been reduced, the public official has 
been getting more and more pay. We believe 
that equally as good men as the present in- 


cumbents could be got for the great majority 
of offices if the present salaries were cut 33 %. 
It is so easy for these fellows in fat offices 
to sit in their easy chairs and spend the 
taxpayers’ money that some of them have 
come to believe they have a right to an annu- 
al raise in salaries. 
a nenailiilipiliniimcn 

It really looks now though 
countries would join in an effort to abolish 
the export bounties on beet root sugar. The 
countervailing bounty imposed by the United 
States equal to such bounties has robbed this 
sugar of special advantages in the American 
market. It is nuw evident that should France 
and Germany continue their export bounties, 
England wili follow the example of the United 
States and impose countervailing duties, so 
that the sugar from the British West Iniiies, 
Egypt and other English colonies may at least 


as 


European 


have an equal show iu the English markets 
with sugar from the continent. How much 
Wiser this outcome of the new policy of the 


United States than the stimulus given to the 
continental sugar industry by the free admis- 


sion of sugar to the United States market 
granted by the McKinley bill. As we have 


often rewarked, that was one of the most co- 


lossal economic errors this country eve: made. 
———E 


The French lawmakers are again engaged in 
their favorite pastime of placing burdensome 
restrictions on the trade in American hog 
product. Largely through the clamors of the 
agrarian classes, the chamber of deputies last 
week voted by an overwhelming majority to 
increase the duty on pork and lard. The ad- 
vance is said to be equivalent to 5c per pound 
on foreign pork and lard, while the duty on 
live hogs will be $2.25 per head. The oppo- 
nents of the bill pointed out that its provi- 
sions will not only cost French consumers 
enormous sums, but would disappoint the ex- 
pectations of the agriculturists, and at the 
same time further antagonize the American 
people. Back of all this, it is nut improbable 
the new legislation is framed in large part to 
enable the French government to ostensibly 
grant liberal rebates, in view of negotiations 


with the United States to make reciprocal 
coneessions as to French wines, ete. Onur 
government must not be hoodwinked by any 


such illusory changes in the French duties. 
iit, eee 

Is there a ‘‘bunco’’ syndicate? 
look that way. One of the king 
the bunco steerers and 
recently arrested in Massachusetts on a va- 
riety of charges. His anonymous friends put 
up $28,000 in cash as bail for him in the va- 
rious courts in which he was arraigned. The 
man has skipped and it is donbted whether he 
will appear for trial. The police of several 
cities believe that there is a regular syndi- 


It begins to 
bees among 
confidence men was 


cate of these confidence schemers, who take 
care of each other when in trouble and di- 
vide their ill-gotten guins when in Iuck. A 


surprising number of complaints against this 
form of swindle have come to light in con- 
nection with this arrest, and it is believed 
that the various forms of the gold brick swin- 
dle and other contidence games are more com- 
monly worked than is supposed, in towns and 
cities as well as in country districts. The 
slick stranger who wants to play cards for 
mouey, orto give you a big check for what 
he has bought if yon will pay him the differ- 
ence in cash, or who wants to sell you a gold 
brick or some nuggets—these chaps should be 
driven off the place with a pitchfork. 





Land Values and Taxation. 
H. P. SKINNER, MEIGS CO, OHIO. 


The earth with al) its natural forces is not 
in any way the product of man, but is a free 
gift to man from a higher power. Note that 
all other good things of life in the material 
world are the results either directly or in- 
directly of labor upon the earth and its nat- 
ural forces Land has no value in the absence 
of man. These three things always go together 
and in something like the same proportiou— 
population, public expenses and land values. 
Sparse population, little public expense, low 
land values. Dense popuiation, great public 
expense, high land values. Now what is the 
connection between these three? Is it a mere 
conincidence; or are they connected by cause 
and effect? Is there naturai sequence in them? 
Is there in them a part of the plan of the Cre- 
ator? The connection between population and 
public expense is obvious. But the connec- 
tion between population and land values is 
not quite so clear. Note that as people exist 
by means of consumption and as a thing must 
be produced before it can be consumed, pro- 
duction must precede consumption. And as 
all production is a result of labor on land (the 
earth and its natural forces), —— must pro- 
duce things by means of the land before the 
people can consume them. To state the same 
thing in different words, people must labor be- 
fore people can enjoy the fruits of labor. 

In the above statements the word people is 
used in a general not in an individual sense, 
for as a matter of fact, many individuals con- 
sume and enjoy many of the products of labor 
without ever having produced anything wo1th 
mentioning. While on the other hand many 
persons who labor hardest and longest and 
produce a great deal vonsume or enjoy but lit- 
tle of the results of labor. 

If the question were asked in a miscella- 
neous crowd why land values always follow 
population, one would probably answer that it 
is on account of the money that people spend. 
But money (the real article, not the paper 
promises to pay money) is the result of la- 
bor expended in taking material from the 
earth and giving it form and shape. And the 
—= promises to pay money which common- 

y pass for money, are based on either the re- 
sults of labor or the good faith of the people 
backed by their ability to produce money as 
a result of their labor. Another might an- 
swer that where population is dense and land 
values high, there is a great deal of capital, 
and this by giving employment to labor 
makes Jand valuable. But all such persons 
put the cart before the horse, for all real cap- 
ital is but the result of labor; is labor stored 
up. Labor always has and always will pre- 
cede capital. It is trne that capital or labor 
in its stored-up form is essential in many 
cases to the employment of labor in its ac- 
tive form, but notin ali, and it is a matter of 
common observation that wherever labor is 
free to exert itself directly upon the land in 
those occupations in which it can do so, cap- 
ital is always forthcoming to assist it in 
those occupations in which the intervention 
of capital is essential. 

I think that on a little reflection it will be 
seen land values depend upon the amount of 
business done. Thatthe amount of business 
done depends upon the amount the people con- 
sume; that what the people as a whole con- 
sume will depend on what the people asa 
whole produce. It may be less, but it never 
can be more. Andtas everything produced by 
the people, and consequently, everything con- 
sumed by the people, is produced by the labor 
of the people, does it not follow that the value 
of Jand 1s due primarily to the labor of the 
people? Now if there isa self-evident truth 
in political economy it is that a man is enti- 
tled to the full product of his labor. Ifa 
part of the labor of the people goes tu produce 
land valnes it must follow that the laborers 
cannot get the full value of their labor until 
they get back an amount equai to the value 
they contribute to the land. And in what 
more simple, logical and equitable way could 
this be adjusted than by requiring that por- 
tion of the people who enjoy the benefits of 
these land values, contributed by the whole 
people, to turn their equivalent into the pub- 
lic treasury to meet the public expense created 
by the whole people? 


A New York Patron. 


Jacob Saltsman was born and has always 
lived in the township of Palatine, Montgom- 
ery Co, N Y,and comes of a firstrate old Hol- 
land family. He 1s known as asuccessful farm- 
er and a hustling business man. In 1889 he 


became a member of Palatine Union grange 
and in 1890 demitted to Stone Arabia grange, 
where he was elected master, an 
he has held 


office which 


ever since. In 1894, when the 








PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 
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Kidney and Bladder Troubles Quickly Cured. 


You May Have a Sample Bottle of 


the Great Discovery, 


Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, Sent Free by Mail. 





Men and women doctor their troubles so often, without benefit, that they get discouraged 


and skeptical. 
what our trouble is or what makes us sick. 
are pain or dull ache in the 
irritation. 
and sometimes the heart acts badly. 


In most such cases serious mistakes are made in doctoring and not knowing 
The unmistakable evidences 
back, too frequent desire to pass water, scanty supply, scalding 
As kidney disease advances,the face looks sallow or paie, eyes puffy, the feet swell 
Should further evidence be needed to find out the cause 


of kidney trouble 


of sickness, then set urine aside for twenty-four hours; a sediment or settling is also con- 


vincing proof that our kidneys and bladder need doctoring. 


A fact often overlooked, or not 


always understood, is that women suffer as much from kidney and bladder trouble as men do. 
Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is the discovery of the eminent physician and scientist and as such 
is not recommended for everything, but will be found just what is needed in cases of kidney 
and bladder disorders or troubles due to weak kidneys, such as catarrh of the bladder, gravel, 


rheumatism, or Bright’s disease, 


wonderful cures. 


which is only 
extraordinary effect of this great remedy is soon 
Sold by druggists, price fifty cents and one dollar. 


advanced kidney trouble. The mild and 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
So universally successful 


has Swamp-Root been in quickly curing even the most distressing cases, that if you wish to 
prove its wonderful merit you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, 


both sent absolutely free by mail. 
Dr Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N Y. 
guarantee of genuineness. 


Mention American Agriculturist, and send your address to 
The fact that this liberal offer appears in this paper is a 











grange insurance company of Montgomery, 
Fulton, and Saratoga counties was organized, 
Brother Saltsman was made its president, in 
which capacity he stillserves. At the session 
of the state grange at Binghamton in 189 he 
was elected a member of the state grange ex- 
ecutive committee, a position for which he is 
peculiarly fitted. Brother Saitsmanfhas acted as 
seed purchasing agent for the Patrons of Mont- 
gomery Co for eight years, during which time 
he hasgiven satisfaction toall. He isa practical 
farmer and the owner of over 300 a of the 
most fertile land in his county. He is alsoa 


director in the farmers and mechanics’ bank 
of Fort Plain. 
See 
NEW YORK. 
Herkimer Co Pomona grange elected: Mas- 


ter, V. O. Phillips; lecturer, Mrs Adam Cas- 
ler; secretary, I. P. Rasback; delegates to 
state grange, W. E. Klock, Mrs T. P. Parker, 
Adam Casler, Mrs La Vesk. For deputy, J. 
J. Watkins was recommended. Installa- 
tion Jan 29 and a fine feast will be served. 

Port Dayton grange elected: Master, J. H. 
Steele: lecturer, W.E. Kay; secretary, Aman- 
da Crook. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Feyette Co Pomona grange met with Un- 
iontown grange Dec 18, Overseer Robert W. 
Millerin the chair. The following officers 
were elected: Master, DrL.F. Arensburgh of 
Hestersburg; lecturer, C. S. Smith of Union- 
town; secretary, George Hopwood of Union- 
town. Lunch was served in the hall, after 
which State Lecturer W. F. Hill made an ad- 
dress in which he urged members to begin 
experiments with the sugar beet, seed for 
which could be furnished by the secretary of 
agriculture. The report of the secretary of the 
Patrons mutual fire ass’n of Fayette Co, was 


read. The association is making rapid prog- 
ress. The moveto hold a general picnic at 


the fair grounds next fall, which was put on 
foot atthe September meeting, was carried 
forward with energy. The next meeting will 
be at Uniontown, March 12. State Lecturer 
W. F. Hill spent the week previous to the 
Pomona meeting at work among the granges 
of Fayette Co and in organizing new granges. 
Grange Notes. 


The Journal of Proceedings of the 31st ses- 
sion of the national grange is in distribution. 

The National Grange Quarterly Bulletin 
for Jan, ’98, has a change in topics suggested 
for discussion from those of last year. The 
Jan Bulletin contains many resolutions 
adopted by the national grange, such as post- 
al savings banks, co-operation, free delivery 
of rural mail, transportation, power of inter- 
state commerce commission. adulteration of 
drug and food products, arbitration, election 


of U S senators, fraternity, etc, prints the 
resolutions as adopted and offers suggestions 
for a discussion of each question hy subordi- 


nate granges. This is a move in the right di- 
rection that fourth degree members may 
know what the national grange is working for. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Sick Horse.—S. J. L. has a horse which was 
overworked and underfed. Its legs are 
swollen and the hair stands on end and the 
animal is thin of flesh and weak. Feed on 








Second Hand Material 


ery description so N procured from sheriff, 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing. Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
usual prices [{@* Catalogue FREE on application. 
Chieago Housewreeking Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 








good hay and give 4 qts of good oats ata feed, 
morning and noon, and give a mash at night 
made by boiling a teacupful of flaxseed into a 
pulp and while hot pour it on 34 pail of good 
wheat bran and make a wash of it and when 
cool put one of the following powders in it; 
Sulphate of iron 4 oz, nitrate of potas- 
sium 4 0z, nux vomica 2 0z; mix and divide 
into 24 doses. Continue until all are taken 
and repeat if necessary. Give regular ex- 
ercise but not hard work until he gets into 
good condition. If the swollen legs are hot 
and sore, dissolve 1 oz acetate of lead in water 
1 gt and bathe well with a httle of it. In bad 
cases this should be done several times a day. 


Fistula.—W. FP. S. has a filly which was 
slightly cut by a wire on the withers last May; 
it inflamed, broke. healed and has broken out 
in several places below the mane. Take a 
probe and find the depth and direction of the 
openings, then dip small strips of soft muslin 
in tervhloride of antimony and press them in- 
to the openings to their bottom. Letthem re- 
main for two’or three hours, then draw them 
ont. In three days repeat, and so on for three 
weeks, then let it heal. 





Salt.—W. F.wants to know how often a cow 
should be salted when she is giving milk. 
What is the cause of so many farrow cows; is 
it the result of poor wintering? When a cow 
is dry in winter,can she be made to give milk 
on good hay and warm stable? Cows giving 
milk, or dry cows should have salt so placed 
that they can get it when they wantit. In 
making a mash, a little salt should be put in- 
to it. Rock salt is the hest for cattle. Poor 
feeding will not cause cows to he farrow. If 
a cow is once dry she will not give milk no 
matter how well she may be fed. If she is 
not quite dry, good food will increase the 
quantity of milk. To make cows profitable, 
they should be well fed and kept warm in 
winter. 


Ophthalmia.—McK. has a mare which has 
lost the sight of one of her eyes; there seems 
to be a bar across the sight. ‘he other eye is 
bright. Itis likely that the mare hurt her 
eye in some way causing the obstruction to the 
sight you see. It is not likely the other one 
will become affected. Mix 10 gr nitrate of 
silver with 2 oz distilled water and apply a 
little of it to the blind eye twice a day witha 
feather and continue it for a month at least. 

Stricture of the Throat.—R. J. Mc. has a pig 
10 weeks old which has a severe cough; it 
will eat a mouthful, then leave off eating, 
cough and will not eat any more. This 
trouble is caused by spasmodic stricture of 
the throat. Give it 10 drops of tincture of 
opium, 2 drops of the fluid extract of bella- 
donna in a spoonful of cold water three times 
aday; also give it one dessert spoonfnl of 
cod liver oil at a dose three times daily fora 
week or two. 
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OUR CORN PROPOSITION. 


Popular Approval. 





Prof E. H. S. Bailey, Lawrence, Kan—I am 
much interested in the plan you have outlined 
for a general international corn exhibit and 
believe that great good might result from 
spreading more information on this valuable 
food material. That there is need of informa- 
tion abroad on this subject is patent to every 
one who has spent any time on the continent. 
I have seen maize cultivated as an ornamen- 
tal plant in the parks of Germany. here is 
there very strong prejudice against the use of 
anything from corn, the Germans regarding it 
as fit food for the lower animals only. Not- 
withstanding this prejudice I was told by one 
of our consuls over there that there is a large- 
ly increasing demand for our corn to take the 
place of barley in the munufacture of beer. 

Thomas M. Potter, Karsas board of agricul- 
ture, Peabody, Kan—I believe the plan for 
making corn more popular at home and abroad 
as afood is exactly what the situation de- 
mands and must benefit both consumer and 
producer. The American farmer could not 
make a better investment than to lend his 
financial aid to the plan, even if the necessa- 
ry funds could not be supplied from the hum- 
bug seed shop fraud. 

W. H. Fulkerson,Illinois board agriculture, 
Jerseyville—I am heartily in accord with you 
in your efforts to introduce our corn into new 
markets. By all means take the seed fund 
and apply it to this or some other purpose. 

The seeds for plants distributed should rep- 
resent new varieties to be tested either under 
the direction of the secretary of agriculture or 
of the state experiment station. Asa private 
citizen I do not believe the government is jus- 
tified in distributing gratis large quantities of 
common seed, excepting in cases of emergen- 
cy or famine. It would result in substantial 
benefit to the corn growers if a businesslike 
commission could be sent to Eurvupe to prac- 
tically demonstrate the edibilty and quality of 
the various productions of the corn plant. 
Wishing you hearty success in your commend- 
able efforts,—|C. S. Plumb, Director Ind Exp 
Station. 

Your efforts to enlarge the market for corn 
must interest every farmer, and if properly 
carried out will be the means of bringing m1l- 
lions of dollars to this country. It is impor- 
tant to show the different uses to which the 


several varieties are hest adapted. The south- 
ern grown Hickory King corn probably makes 
the best flavored 
Walker Co, Ala. 
The Maryland state grange considered in 
great detail the free seed humbug. 


meal.—[Thomas Brigden, 


An elab- 











orate report on it was submitted by Prof W. 


G. Johnson. This report emphasized its ex- 
travagance and inutility. The very nature of 
the expenditure is enough to condemn the 
whole system. The grange voted unanimous- 
ly that the thing was ‘‘of no practical value 
whatever’’ to the recipient, that there is no 
need for this enormous annual expenditure, 
but that the money should be given to the sec- 
retary of agriculture to be used for the benefit 
of agricultural interests along any line that in 
bis judgment would be of practical benefit to 
farmers. 


—— 

The Illinois Legislature at its extra session 
passed the following resolution urging the ne- 
cessity for such a corn exposition as is sug- 
gested by American Agriculturist: 

Whereas, there are great accumulations of 
coin in the granaries of this country, with 
correspondingly low prices, any increase of 
the market for this product of the farm woulda 
tend to wardincreasing prices, and would di- 
rectly benefit the farmers of the great corn 
growing states of which Illinois is one, and 

Whereas, success in almost all lines of busi- 
ness is largely dependent upon a prosperous 
agriculture, and 

Whereas, it is proposed that corn expositions 
shall be held in some of the principal cities 
of this and foreign countries, where all the 
products of corn shall be exhibited, and 
where free schools shall he held for the in- 
struction in the domestic use of corn as food, 
and efforts made whereby the market for corn 
and its products shall be extended in this and 
foreign countries: 

Therefore, be it resolved, by the senate, the 
house of representatives concurring therein, 
that we cordially favor and indorse the move- 
ment for such corn exposition, and join in the 
request to congress to take favorable action 
upon this important subject, either by direct 
appropriation, or by setting aside for this pur- 
pose the sum of $100,000 now annually ex- 
pended in seed distribution. 


ences 

The machinery for Claus Spreckels’s big 
factory at Salinas is being received and work 
on the great buildings going ahead rapidly. 
Everything here will be ready for the next 
beet crop. Contracts have been made fora 
very large acreage of beets in this and adjoin- 
ing counties and the output of sugar next 
season will be something enormous. 

We wish that every effort to obtain a beet 
sugar factory be reported to American Agri- 
eculturist, New York, along with other items of 
interest. Hints from experience and work per- 
taining to this industry will also be welcom- 
ed. We hope that everyone will co-onerate 
with American Agriculturist to make this de- 
partment of our paper of indispensable in- 
terest. ; 





Grain Dealers.—J. S. Wayne, Co, N Y: 
Among the largest grain dealers at Chicago 
are Milmine, Bodman & Co, Irwin, Green 
& Co,and Bartlett, Frazier, Co. 





FOR my 
CONSTITUENTS 





THE SUGAR BEET INDUSTRY. 
Notes from the Field. 


Jamestown, Fredonia and Westfield are 
among the localities in Chautauqua Co, west- 
ern New York, that are making determined 
efforts to obtain a beet suga1 factory. 

According to a tranlated report in the Sugar 
Trade Journal, the Dutch government has in- 
troduced into legislature a bill proposing the 
abolition of export taxes on Java sugar with- 
out compelling the sugar industry to pay any 
other taxes in its pluce to the treasury of the 
island. The proposed law does not make any 
change in present state of affairs, the export 
tax laws not having been in force fora long 
time, by the passing of a law each year an- 
nulling them for the ensuing year. The Dutch 
ministry simply changed into a law a provis- 
iona) favor,the maintenance of which the sug- 
ar industry of Java urgently demands. 

The disaster to the sugar industry which the 
Cuban war has brought to cane growers in 
that island is emphasized in figures showing 
the movement. According to the Sugar Trade 
Journal the estimated ’97 crop was only 219,- 
000 tons, compared with the preceding crop 
failure of 231,000 tons and a more nearly nor- 
mal yield of 1,044,000 tons in ’95. From Jan 
1 to Dec 22, ’97, receipts in the U S of sugar 
exported from Cuba were only 209,000 tons 
compared with 805,000 tons two years ago. 

The Chino sugar factory has closed for the 
season after the longest and most successful 
tun it has ever made. Nearly 100,000 tons 
beets have been worked up and 1050 carloads, 
nearly 25,000,000 Ibs sugar have been made. 
Over $410,000 were paid out to farmers in the 
neighborhood for beets. 

Farmers at Anaheim, Orange Co, G Cal, have 
signed contracts for planting and cultivating 
6000 acres beets next year. Many beets from 
this section gave as high as 18to 19% of sugar 
early in the season. 

K. G. Raaf of the California Beet Sugar and 
Refining Co has been making contracts with 
farmers in Sonoma county for a very large 
acreage next season. Experiments have been 
carried on hereefor several years with encour- 
aging results. 

Pleasanton, Alameda Co, 0 has sold 15.000 
tons beets to the Alvarado sugar factory this 
season, for which nearly $52,000 were paid to 
the farmers. The acreage here will be doubled 
next séason. 

Work on the Crockett factory in Contra 
Costa county is being pushed with all nossible 
speed and it is hoped to have the refinery in 
operation by the first of February, when work 
will commence on Hawaiian sugar 

Mr Oxnard, who is now at work on the new 
sugar factory at Hueneme, Ventura Co, Cal, 
states that the works will be completed and 
commence work Aug 1, 1898, by which 
time the beet crop will be ready. 











TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Tobacco Imports and Exports. 

Imports of leaf tobacco suitable for wrap- 
pers during the month of October, 1897, were 
85,000 lbs, during Oct,’96, 360,000 Ibs; other 
leaf, Oct, °97, 451,500 lbs; Oct, °96, 276,000 
lbs. Exports of leaf, Oct, ’97, 21,884,000 lbs; 
Oct, ’96, 27,036,000 Ibs. Exports of foreign 
wrapper leaf, Oct, °97, 81,000 lbs: Oct, ’96, 
§7,000 lbs. In bonded warehouses, Nov 1, ’97, 
wrapper leaf 983,774 lbs; Nov 1, ’96, 5,608,204 
Ibs. Other leaf 5,303,000 and 20,709,500 Ibs 
respectively. The removal from warehouses 
nas been due to the clause of the new tariff 
bill requiring payment of duty on entry. 

Kentucky—The Ky crop for 1897 is esti- 
mated as valued at $20,000,000 to growers— 
twice the value of the wheat crop. Sales last 
year were large in volume and _ generally suc- 
cessful. Total sales at Louisville 169,173 hhds 
worth $11,000,000. Ky tobacco sold at Cinein- 


nati and Clarksville brought 9,000,000. 
Values advanced unusually during the last 6 
iwmos, doubling on good to fine grades and 


Growers re- 


quadrupling on common sorts. 
than for 


ceived far more satisfactory prices 


the 1896 crop. Tobaeco now being sold brings 
twice to three times the prices of a year ayo. 
Louisville is to have the largest plug to- 


bacco faetory in the world. The National To- 
bacco Co will enlarge their plant wonderfnl- 
ly. It will employ 3000 hands and have a 
capacity of 175,000 lbs plug tobacco per day. 
New Yorxk—Sales by growers in small quan- 
tities have been made each week during fall 
and winter. Prices are generally quite satis- 


factory. But very little old leaf is held by 
growers and only by those who are always 
waiting for the last cent. The new crop is 


ahout all meee. but few if any reports have 
been made of pole injury and packing is well 
under w ae. Hardly any sales, as dealers pre- 
fer to buy after the sweat. 
PENNSYLVANIA— Very little 
caster Co. Packers continue to 
proportion of the ’96 crop. A _ considerable 
quantity of old goods has been bought from 
growers during the year. <A large quantity of 
leaf is held by growers, but buying has not 


trading in Lan- 
hold a large 


started up by manufacturers during fall and 
Winter as was anticipated. Growers are anx- 
ious to convert their various crops now held 


but prices are too low to he satisfac- 
begins 


into cash, 
tory. When the tide turns and buying 


in earnest, Pa tobaeco will be wanted and 
plenty can be produced. 

Oun1o—Tobacco nearly all down from the 
poles in Montgomery Co. Delivering to the 


begun. Prices for Spanish 
comprising six or seév- 


warehouses has 
throughout the district, 


en counties, nearly uniformand 10e P ib. This 
is satisfuctory to farmers, as for several years 
past fhe price has been 6 to Tc.—Secretary 
V. W. Miller of the Ohio bd of agr estimates 
the average yield per acre of tobacco for last 
year by counties as follows: adams 740, 
Be lmont 733, Brown 866, Butler 800, Clermont 


Lawrence 500, Mi- 
Mor- 


Darke 775, 
Monroe 775,.Moutgomery 850, 
Muskingum 700, Noble 850, Preble 
1000, Stark 650, Warren 566, Wash- 
Wayne 830,average for the state 741 
lbs.—Buying nearly at a standstill in Miami 
Co. Deliveries of ’97 crop during December 
liberal,which is unusually early. Weather fa- 
vorable for stripping and is about finished. 
Shipments of cured leaf cuntinnue. A move- 
ment is said to be on foot to secure an exper- 
iment station in the Miami valleyin the inter- 
est of tobacco. The tobacco growing district 
is located in eight counties, and the product 


725, Clinton 517, 
ami 787, 
gan $00, 
664, Scioto 
ington 700, 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are unequalled 
for clearing the voice. Public speakers and 
singers the world over use them. 





The Marlin Fire Arms Co, New Haven, Ct, 
are sending out a neat little calendar which 
will interest all sportsmen. 


We Have Before Us the new catalog of the 
Successful incubator manufactured by the Des 
Moines Incubator Co, Des Moines, Ia. These 
people have been regular advertisers in our 
columns for several years past and we pre- 
sume that many of onr readers now own and 
operate the Successful machines. So far as we 
are able to ascertain, the results of this ma- 
chine in actual operation are such as to give 
a hearty endursement to the name. Their 130- 
page catalog is crowded with good things that 
ought to be in the hands of every man or wom- 
an who is interested in poultry in any way. 





It is a handsome and valuabte book and worth 
many times 
along 6c in 
once. 


more than they ask for it. Send 
postage stamps and secure it at 


TOBACCO--HOPS 


amounts up into millions. If the product per 
acre can be increased one-fourth, and the price 
accordingly, there is no reason why it should 
not be done. There is no use for our planters 
groping around in the ark, each one doing 
the best ne knows how. Unity and concert of 
action as pointed out by the best methods of 
an experiment station would produce wonder- 
ful results. Such stations have been greatly 
beneficial to New England and Pennsylvania 
growers. 
Tobacco Notes. 

Tobacco tax receipts for Nov show a falling 

off over Sept and Oct. Taxes paid on cigars 


and cheroots Nov, ’97, $1,165,262, cigarettes 
275.721. snuff 63,500, manufactured tobacco 


1,345,514; toml, 2,849,998 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


Cost of Raisi Raising Hops. 


dollar bill for 








We will give a five the most 


complete articie and estimate of the cost of 
raising hops. The figures will vary, but ifa 
number of experienced hop planters will 


give their views, the highest, lowest and ay- 
erage of all these items will afford a clear in- 
sight into the subject. The estimate should 
be prefaced by a description of the character 
of the soil, how many hills per acre, distance 


apart each way, value of the land per acre, 
interest and taxes peracre. Then the num- 
ber and cost of poles, cost of manure or fer- 


tilizer, cost of kiln and hop house and allow- 
ance tor rent and depreciation and insurance 
—all these items must be allowed for, 1n ad- 
dition to the various items pertaining to prep- 
aration of land, care of crop, harvesting, etc. 
Our $5 bill goes to the paper or estimate that 
covers this whole subject most comprehensive- 
ly, omitting nothing. Itis not offered to the 
one who can figure the cost down to the low- 





est notch. All replies should be sent 1n  be- 
fore Feb 1. 
I 
The Hop Movement and Market. 
THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, Jan 4-—--The market is theo- 
retically quiet and dull, but actually very 
tirm and interesting. Somewhat less actual 


business is reported than before the holidays, 
but there is movement enough to show a 
strong feeling in the market and the tenden- 
cy of ‘holders to let nothing out of their hands 
except at satisfactory prices. The lighter 
movement in the country districts is caused 
partly by the refusal of growers to sell their 
hops, many still holding to the opinion that 
higher prices are in prospect. Of the very 
moderate quantities that are still unsold it is 
estimated that a large proportion are inferior 
quality, so that statistically the situation war- 
rants all the strength exhibited in the market 
Whether the market will stand the forcing is 
another question. At present, prices are at 
about the former range with occasional sales 
slightly higher. Pacific coast hops at Liver- 
pool are quoted 20@2%4c P tb. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS AT NEW YORK CITY. 


Dec 29 Dec 31 Jan 3 
NY state crop ’97, choice, 18 18 18 
Good to prime, 14 @I16 l4 @i¢ * @i6 
NY state crop 9%, choice, 8 @ 8 8 
Good to prime, 644@ The 6%@ i ke bi, @ 7K 
Common to fair, 4*4@ A 4150 ox 4¥6 @ 6 
Olds, 213@ 2@ o@ 433 
Pacific crop ’97, choice, 17 @I8 17 "@ 18 17 @18 
Good to prime, 14 @i6 14 @I6 14 @I16 
Pacific crop 96,choice, %1,@10 94a@l0 914@10 
yood to prime, 745@ 834 734@ 81g 74@ 84g 
Common to fair, 5 @7 . @7 : @ 3 
Olds. 3 @5 @ 5 @ 
German, ’97 crop, 32 @45 32 @45 82 @45 
- "96 crop, 20 @% 20 @25 20 @25 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
-ports (foreign) of hops at New York thus 


compare: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 





end’g last Septl ast 

Dec 28 year “M7 year 
D’mestic ree’pts, b’l’s, 7,176 1.894 67,017 67.560 
Exports to Europe, 2,502 1,048 24,871 31.303 


Imp’ts from Europe, 275 420 2,652 2,152 

Wasnineton—Taken altogether the present 
year has been a good one for Washington hop 
growers, and most of them are out “of dent 
with a balances on the right side of the ledger. 
Choice hops are now selling here at 11@1ze p 
ib. The crop amounted to 31,528 bales, of 
which but 11,450 bales are yet on hand. Be- 
sides these there are about 23,000 bales of last 
year’s crop left over. 

MippiesurG, Schoharie Co, N Y—About 
the middle of Dec, J. C. Boust shipped seven 
carloads of hops, this being the largest ship- 
ment ever made by one dealer in a single day 
from this section. The ’97 crop seems to be 
bought up more closely than for a number of 
years at this season. 
A subscriber in 
give the names of one or 


Washington requests us to 
more responsible 
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commission firms handling hops in New York. 
While itis not in the province of this journal 
to vouch for one firm more than another or 
instruct growers as to whom to ship their prod- 
ucts, we give the following names as dealers 
in hops in New York city; Albro Akin, 35 
Pearl street, A. J. Luce & Co, 12 Bridge 
street, 8S. & F. Uhlmann, 69 Broad street. 
ercdieecis* aad 


Dates of Important Meetings. 





Western New York horticultural, Roches- 
ter, Jan 26-27 
Ohio ass‘n of farmers’ clubs, Columbus, 
Jan 11 
Ohio shorthorn breeders, Columbus, Great 
Southern hotel, Jan 19 
Ohio Dorset sheep breeders’ ass’n, Wed- 
dell house, Cleveland, Jan 18 
New Jersey state horticultural, Trenton, 
Jan 5-9 
Pennsylvania state board of agriculture, 
Harrisburg, Jan 26 
Pa state dairy meeting, Corry, Pa, Feb 2-3 
Ohio draft and coach horse. breeders ass’n, 
Columbus, Jan 11 


Ayrshire breeders’ ass’n, Fifth Ave hotel, 
New York, Jan 26 

Ohio state dairymen’s ass’n, Columbus, 
Jan 13 


Ohio state agricultural convention, Colum- 


bus, Jan 13 
Ohio state farmers’ institute, Coluuibus, 
Jan 11-12 
POULTRY SHOWS. 
Buffaio, N Y, Jan 3-8 
Carey, U, Jan 4-7 
Canton, O, Jan 4-7 


Jan 10-15 
Jan 10-15 
Jan 11-15 
Jan 11-15 
Jan 12-14 


Rochester, N Y, 
Louisville, Ky, 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Washington, O, 
Charlotte, N C, 


Dr Hunter’s Book on the Lungs. 
Progress of Medical Science. 


A little book, published by Dr Robert Hun- 
ter of 117 West 45th street, New York, gives 
all the latest discoveries and improvements 
in the theory and treatment of lung diseases. 
Asthina, bronchitis, catarrh and consumption 
are fully explained, their differences shown, 
and their cure by medicated air inhalations 
pointed out. 

Dr Hunter is the oldest lung specialist in 
America, having devoted his life, since 1851, 
to the special study and cure of lung com- 
plaints. He was the first physician to proclaim 
the local nature of consumption, and to prove 
that it, bronchitis, asthma and catarrhal 
phthisis, endanger life solely by strangling 
the breathing power of the lungs. 

Dr Hunter’s treatment is applied directly 
to the bronchial tubes and air cells of the 
Jungs by inhalation. He was the father and 
founder of this treatment, the inventor of the 
first inhaling instrument ever employed in 
medical practice, and the discoverer of the 
only germicidal inhalants which have proved 
their power to destroy the bacilli of tubercu- 
losis in the lungs and cure consumption. In 
addition to applying healing and cleansing 
balms to the lungs three times a day by his 
inhaling instruments, he annoints the chest 
with antiseptic oils, which surround the body 
with a zone of medicated air, and charges the 
chamber in which the patient sleeps with 
purifying antiseptics, thus keeping up a heal- 
ing action on the lungs day and night. 

This is what is meant by inhalation treat- 
ment scientifically applied to the cure of 
weak and diseased lungs. No other treat- 
ment in the world is so direct, commonsense 
and suecessful. It is not sold as a nostrum, 
but prescribed for each case according to the 
eof the disease and state of the pa- 








nature 
tient. 

Dr Hunter’s book contains many letters 
from prominent people all over the country, 
who have been successfully treated by him, 
and will be sent free to readers of American 
Agriculturist interested for themselves or 
friends by addressing him at 117 West 45th 
street, New York. 


9 cts. th, 5_to 7 ft. Send 
40, 000 Apple Trees se G. *. “Stone’ 8 Wholesale Nur- 
series, Dansville, N. Y¥., for 80 pp. Catalogue. Secure 
varieties now. Pay wi spring. 
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NEW YORK. 


Horticulturists’ Meeting at Rochester. 


The mecca of eastern horticulturists for 
Wednesday, Jan 26,and during the rest of that 
week will be Rochester, N Y, where at the 
city hall the western New York horticultural 





society will celebrate its 43d anniversa- 
ry,with a rare program of good things for 
fruit growers. The meeting will show no 


lack of substance and practical value, as will 
be seen from the following list of papers to be 
read and discussed: 

Food value of fruits, by Prof W. H. Jordan, 
director of New York agricultural experiment 
station, Geneva, N Y; Questioning the soil, by 
Prof I. P. Roberts, director of college of agri- 
culture, Cornell university, Ithaca, N Y ;Rela- 
tion of our public schools to horticulture by 
George T. Powell, Ghent, N Y; Plant-food de- 
mands in fruit growing, by Dr L. L. Van 
Slyke, chemist, New York agricultural ex- 
periment station, Geneva, N Y; Experiments 
in fertilizing orchards, Willis 'l'. Mann, Bark- 
ers, N Y; The $200 cash prize fruit exhibit at 
the state fair, by H. S. Wiley, Cayuga, N Y; 
Suitable manure for fruits, by Prof H. E. Van 
Deman, Parksley, Va: Does the application of 
wood asbes to orchards have any influence on 
the immunity of apples from the scab, by S. 
A. Beach, horticulturist, New York agricul- 
tural experiment station, Geneva, N Y; Re- 
sult of two yeas’ work with San Jose scale, 
Prof VW. M. B. Alwood, Virginia agricultural 
experiment station, Blacksburg, Va; The eco- 
nomic value and protection of some of our 
common birds, H. A. Surface, zoological de- 
par ment, Cornell university, Itnaca, NY; 
Bugs from a bug standpoint and report of the 
committee on entomology, illustrated with 
lantern slides, M. V. Siingerland, assistant 
entomologist, Cornell university, Ithaca,N Y. 

In addition to the above, a list of over sixty 
interesting fruit questions has been proposed 
for discussion and the ‘‘question box’’ will be 
a feature of the program. Some new and rare 
fruits will be shown and exhibits along this 
line and also of horticultural implements are 
invited. Railroad fares will be one-third 
rates returning. Membership fees may be sent 
to Treasurer John Hall. 409 Wilder building, 
Rochester, N Y, who will mail a cony of the 
proceedings as soon as printed. All persons 
interested in fruit culture and rural improve- 
ment are welcome to this great meeting. 





Bainbridge ,Chenango Co, Jan 3—Many farm- 
ers have begun cutting winter wood, notably 
D. W. Corbin, who contemplates cutting 
about 400 cords. Corn has been a first-class 
crop in the Susquehanna valley this year, 
many large yields being reported,among them 
those of Nelson Pickering and William Ward. 
Potatoes were a light crop all around;a small 
yield and badly rotted. The farmhouse be- 
longing to Orrin Kentfield was burned recent- 
ly with nearly all its contents. This isa sad 
loss to Mr Kentfield, as it was only partly in- 
sured. Mr Kentfield with his usual push has 
already made arrangements for building a 
new house on the old site. A $30,000 tire oc- 
curred in Bainbridge village, Nov 23.the hard- 
ware store of Barlow & Clark, the dry gvods 
emporium of A. L. Palmer and a small stock 
of groceries belonging to G. A. Bently on the 
ground floor, together with the household 
goods of L. A. Sweet and Mrs Shaply above, 
being lost. 

Carmel, Putnam Co, Jan 3—Stock is win- 
tering well. Hay and grain are plenty and 
much of the former will be left over in the 
spring. New milch cows are scarce, bringing 
$50 to 60 each. Milk seiis better than a year 


ago. The average net price to the producer 
for Dee will be 1.20 per can of 40 qts. Farm- 
ers generally in this locality have made 


improvements to their property this 


many 
This indicates a-little prosperity. 


fall. 

Colesville. Broome Co, Jan 3—Earle Watrous 
of this place bought 36 sheep about a frear ago 
for $83. He received 30 for wool and 90 for 
lambs and sheep during the season, and now 
has 54 nice ewes that are worth more than the 
ones he bought. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Cv, Jan 3—Hi- 
ram Sisson has bought over 4000 bu of rye at 
42 to 45c per bu. Mr Sisson is the leading 
wholesale merchant. Walter Groesbeck 
shipped 7000 lbs of turkeys to Providence for 
the Christmas market; prices paid were 17c, 
geese 1l4c, ducks 12c, chickens lle. Henry 
and Edward Joslin, breeders of Delaine Me- 
rinos, have some very fine sheep. They are 
sinooth bodied with no wrinkles and clip, 
ewes 13 to 15 lbs, rams 20 to 25 lbs. The wool 


is from 3 to 44 in long. M. W. Mosely,the local 
dealer in farm implements, sends out a very 
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JACOB SALTSMAN. 
[See Page 45. ] 


fine catalog and also shows up his flock of 
sheep, which is as good as they appear on pa- 
per. Adelbert Brown killed one of the largest 
10gs in the county Jan 1. 


Elbridge, Onondaga Co, Jan 4—Snow came 
in time to makesleighing for Christmas which 
went with a few hours’ thawing four days 
later. Nearly all the large crops of potatoes 
were sold at time of digging, taken direct 
from field to cars. Wheat is dull. Barley is 
nearly all marketed at 40c per bu, oats 25c. 
Cabbages are very cheap, 2c per head. Fewer 
will be raised another year. Poultry was in 
demand for the holidays at good prices. Dai- 
ry butter is steady at 20c per ]b and eggs 20c¢ 
per doz. New milch cows are high and 
scarce. Sugar beets are being discussed. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Jan 4—Farm- 
ers tn this vicinity are getting wood 
and doing odd jubs. Farmers on Frank- 
fort hill have completed setting  tel- 
ephone poles, and are now ready to put the 
wire up. Farmers on the Joslin road have se- 
cured by public subscription the sum of S865 
which will cover the expense of a telephone 
line from Leroy Budlong’s down the Joslin 
road to Frankfort. They will plant the poles 
in the spring. Pardon §S. Russell is a can- 
didate for highway commissioner. The expe- 
rience he bas had in road work should enable 
him to fill the office satisfactorily. The snow 
that has fallen the last few days will enable 
the farmers to begin drawing logs to mill and 
do other heavy teaming. Mrs Eugene Gorham 
has been called to Bridgeburg, Canada, by the 
sickness of her mother. 


Fayetteville, Onondaga Co, Jan 32—The di- 
rector of farmers’ institutes has arranged to 
hold one here Jan 10-11. By speciai request 
Henry Van Dreser will speak on the Dairy 
cow; J. E. Rice of Westchester Co on Feed- 
ing the farmer’s family and Small fruits: Hon 
Jonathan Wyckoff of Navarino on Roads; A. 
R. Eastman of Waterville on Seeking a trail; 
Prof W. H. Jordon, director of state experi- 
ment station at Geneva,on Feeding problems, 
and J. E. Rogers of Binghamton ou The 
sugar. beet business. 


Halcott, Greene Co, Jan 4—People are very 
busy drawing logs and wood. A. J. Morse 
has bought 35 sheep, paying about $5 per lead. 
Ward Streeter is bnying nearly all the eggs in 
this vicinity at 24c and sending them to New 
York to people that have suminer cottages 
here. 

Hartford, Washington Co, Jan 3—Stock is 
wintering well with an abundance of fodder. 
It is not of the best, however, as the wet 
weather in July and Angust damaged it. 
Good hay is worth $10 per ton, rye straw 8 
at the local markets. Grain of all kinds is 
low,cats le per lb, rve 48c per bu, corn 50c. 
Elmer Ingalsbee is buying old cows and ship- 
ping them to market. Recently he shipned 
24. Good cows are in good demani; prices 
range from 30 to 50. There have been many 
looking up cows so that there are few young 
cattle in the country. For a number of years 
farmers have fattened all of their calves and 
sold them for veal, causing a scarcity of cows. 
Horses are very low. Charles E. Nelson re- 


John 





cently bought the farm that Oscar Webster left 
this season, Mr Webster having bought a 
snialler place of H. Davis. John Galway is 
building a new house on nis farm. Mr Car- 
penter is doing the job. 

Lafayette, Onondaga Co, Jan 3—The win- 
ter opened up mild and remained so until pass 
the middle of December, there being little 
snow or frozen ground. Fall crops were gath- 
ered in fair condition for the most part. Rain 
in November interfered with corn husking 
and some other fall work. Cornstalks were 
ina wet condition for storing. Other fall 
work as plowing and field work was contin- 
ned until well into last month. Potatoes have 
rotted very badly since put in the cellar. The 
price remains about the same as in late au- 
tumn. Hay is plentiful and prices lower than 
for two or three years past. The butter mar- 
ket is a little better. 


Morris, Otsego Co, Jan 4—A state farmers’ 
institute will be held in Kenyon hall, Morris, 
Jan 27. Among the local speakers will be E. 
J. Bruce, proprietor of Spring Brook stock 
farm, this county. Mr Bruceis an importer 
and breeder of Jersey cattle and an expert 
cattle judge. He has this fall judged over 
3000 head. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Jan 3—The 
changes that are common among the farmers 
that rent will show a decided decrease this 
season. Isaac L. Jacksun will take charge of 
the Barnet Hiil farm March 1. All classes of 
produce that are movable at this seasun of 
the year bring good prices and find a ready 
market. This does not apply to hay and straw, 
which are very dull and low. Poultry was 
largely sold for the Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas holidays at very god prices. There is no 
surplus stock of any kind in the hands of farm- 
ers most of them want to increase their 
stock. 

Newville, Herkimer Co, Jan 3— Farmers plow- 
ed to Dec 18,something unusual. M. Casler has 
disposed of his ’97 crop of hops for 10c per Ib. 
Potatoes are scarce and selling at 75 to 80e 
per bu. Grain of all kinds is very low, oats 
24c,corn 30 to 35c, rye 30 to 40c. Cows are 
high,store cows and springers selling at $35 to 
40 and fair cows at 15 to 20. Owing to heavy 
and continued rains little teaming has been 
done. The new milk station at Indian Castle 
is a hoon to local farmers, who are now re- 
ceiving 24¢ per quart for milk. 

Williamson, Wayne Cu, Jan 4—The season 
thus far has been unusually open. Farmers 
are busy getting up wood and hauling ma- 
pure. Dec 1 James Hinalf, who has been 
manager of the store of the Williamson grange 
Mercantile company since it was opened in 
the spring of 1896, tendered his resignation. 
It was accepted and B. J. Woodhull, a retired 
farmer, was appointed manager. Very little 
real estate is changing hands at present. Eggs 
are 22c per doz. butter 16 to 2Cce per lb, pork $4 
to 4.50 per 100 lbs. A farmers’ institute will 
be held here the 21st with F. E. Dawley in 
eharge. P. R. Fairbanks wiil have charge of 
the music. It is expected that Dr Van Deman 
of the department of agriculture at Wasking- 
ton, D C, will be present and deliver an ad- 
dress, also T. B. Terry of Ohio. Mrs Rose’ 
Trimble of this place wili read a carefully 
prepared paper. No farmer shvuld miss at- 
tending these institutes. 

Buckwheay Mills for the making of bran‘ 
flour, etc, are inquired about. Such mills are 
operated by James Gregory of Hopewell, 
Dutchess Co, N Y; L. A. Barry & Son and 
Byron Sheffer of Raymertown, John Hunter 
of Valley Falls, Paul Smith of Cropseyville, 
O’Reilley of Pittstown. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co o—The first snow of the season to 
amount to anything fell Dee 31. and since that 
time farmers have been extra busy marketing 
the balance of their crops. Baled hay is being 
crowded on the market, dealers here buying 
all they can secure,and shipping it ast at 'the 
rate of one and two carloads per day. The 
price prevailing 1s from $8 to 10, according to 
quality. Winter wheat crop, prior to the fall 
of snuw, never looked better, and gives prom- 
ise of a good vield next year. Potatoes are 
now bringing 60 to Tic per bii, apples Tic to 1, 
eggs 25c, butter 22 to 25c. The triennial as- 
sessment of the connty shows some interest- 
ing figures. Out of a population of about 45,000 
there are 12,564 to be taxed. There are 
194,604 acres of cleared land, divided into 
about 1500 farms, aud 138,313 acres of timber 
land, the assessed valuation of all being 
19,852,397. There are 7357 horses and inules 
with a valuation of 234,652, an average value 
of about 33. Of cattle there are 7253, with a 
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SUGAR BEETS IN NEW YORK. 

percentage of sugar in the juice of all beets grown in that 

county and analyzed at the Cornell station The lower 


figures show the percentage of purity The average of 
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QUALITY OF NEW YORK SUGAR BEETS. 


valuation of 104.957, an average of 14. There 
are 3371 male and 98 female dogs. The judg- 
ments, mortgages, etc, taxable for state pur- 
poses aggregate 2.854,093, while the valne of 
property exempt from taxation is 1,597,625. 


Live Stock at Philadelphia—During the yeur 
recently closed, receipts of all descriptions 
have shown a material decrease. Just how 
much of this falling off can be attributed te 
the growth of the western dressed meat trade 
cannot be known. But it is a fact that the ’97 
cattle receipts were the smallest in ten years, 
and it would be necessary to go back still fur- 
ther tofind a date when sheep receipts have 
been so light. Hog receipts show no material 
change compared with recent years. 

RECEIPTS OF LIVE STOCK AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1897, 112,680 250.229 375,523 
1896, 121,475 278.497 468,618 
1895, 132, 260 259.129 577.151 
1894, 151,960 288.671 551,985 
1893, 154,744 275,185 458.576 
1892, 172,085 336,669 470,639 
1891, 151,735 376,688 437,192 
1890, 148,733 408. 766 413,768 
1889, 135,482 332, 271 426,690 
1888, 125,043 280,957 459,341 
1887, 111,705 273,757 461,992 


Judges of the Fanciers’ Show—The Pittsburg 
fanciers’ club has selected the judges who 
will officiate at their coming show to be heid 
in the old city hall the week beginning Feb 
14. The selection was made out of a list of 
fifty of the best judges in the country. and in- 
cludes the following: Pigeons, Joseph Gav- 
en, editor of Pigeon Fancy, Mendon, Mass; 

oultry, C. E. Rockenstyer, Albany, N Y, 

ra C. Kellar, Prospect, O, and F, J. Mar- 
shall, Middletown, O. All the above have 
accepted. The club has had the largest num- 
ber of applications for prize lists ever known 
in its history, and the indications are that the 
show will be doutle in size and interest any 
ever held in Pittsburg. 

Farmers’ Club Meetings--The farmers’ club 
of the McCormick estate will hold the first 
meeting this year at the home of James Coble, 
on the Conodoguinett. This club is an insti- 
tute of the tenantsand of the 30 McCormick 
farms, The McCormicks have been farmers 
for many years, the Hagerstown farms havin 
belonged to them for more than a hundred 
years. These meetings are held at the homes 
of the farmers about once a month from Sept 
to Feb inclusive, and = apn additional 
meeting in June before haying commences. 
Great interest is manifested and much useful 
information gained. Up-to-date topics are 
disenssed, such as good roads, etc, and at the 
coming meeting the American Agriculturist’s 
report on the cost of growing corn will be ex- 
amined, criticised and compared with the cost 
of growing corn in the Cumberland valley. 
The sugar beet is also on the list for discus- 
sion. The women on the farms have month- 
ly club meetings of theirown. They were in 
vited in September to meet at Rose Garden, 
Col Henry McCormick’s home, and in Octo- 
ber, by Miss Cameron, to see the chrysanthe- 
mums and hothouses at Lochiel. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Gladstone, Somerset Co, Jan 4—There are 
more sheep in this community than for many 
years and they are of finer quality than former- 
ly. There are many Southdowns among them. 
It is the custom here tu raise lambs for the 
putchers and the old sheep when fat are sold 
there too, conseguently the new flocks are 
western raised. Fodder is plenty and stock 





in fine condition. More wheat was sown 
than formerly and it looks well. Little rye is 
sown. A good number in this community 
read American Agriculturist and more ought 
to.—|J. Flomerfelt. 


The State Board’s Quarter Centennial—The 


25th annual meeting of the New Jersey state 
board of agriculture will be held at Trenton 
next week, Jan 12-14, and an interesting and 
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SECRETARY FRANKLIN DYE. 


valuable program has been arranged by Sec- 
retary Franklin Dye. Prominent speakers 
have been secured. not only from the state, 
but also from a distance. Ex-Gov, Hoard the 
veteran dairyman of Wisconsin, will speak in 
his usual happy vein on Modern demands in 
snecessful dairying. Assistant Secretary 
Brigham of the U S dept of agr wi)) deliver 
an address on the work of the department. 
Professors Halsted, Nelson and Smith all 
have papers of more than passing interest,and 
Dr George Fairchild will dstiees a popular il- 
lustrated lecture, Farming on the western prai- 
ries. Other valuable papers are on the pro- 
gram and a large attendance ot farmers 
throughout the state is urged. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Peconic, Suffolk Co, Jan 4—Farmers hav 
about closed up fall work, including hog kill- 
ing and wood aaiiee. They bave little to do 
now,as there is little stock kept and everyone 
burns coal, so thereis little wood to work up. 
The cauliflower season has ended and while 
the erep was largely a failure the acreage was 
so large that rrices have been luw. Potatoes 
are the only thing that have sold well here 
this fall. Pork is very low and no sale at 
that. Hay is lower than for years. H. D. 
Horton, who owns the heaviest piece of tim- 
ber in this section, has a contract to furnish 
400 piles for the LI railroad. The tax col- 
lector is after taxes. They are higher than 10 
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years ago, when it was easier for the farmer 
to pay three dollars than one now. 


cm 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exciiange has celebrated 
the new year by reducing the price of milk 
ic P yt, now 2%c, against the December 
price of 3c. There is apparently no in- 
crease in receipts, and certainly none in pro- 
duction to warrant such action. The average 
surpius price is $1 39 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Jan 3 were as fol- 
fows: 

Fluid Cream Con- 





milk densed 
NY,LE& WestRR 26,206 832 468 
N Y Central. 16,741 187 326 
N Y. Ont & West, 20,564 950 —- 
West Shore, 14,121 155 218 
N Y, Sus and West, 12.106 179 69 
N Y & Putnam. 2.121 o 
New Haven & H, 10.199 287 — 
Del. Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 _ 
Long Island, 567 -- _ 
N J Central, 2.440 37 a 
Lehigh Valley, 5.929 240 _ 
H RT Co, 6.2 351 _ 
Other sources, 4.200 — — 
Total receipts. 158,830 4,261 1,081 
Daily av this week, 22,690 609 154 
Daily av last week, 22.969 600 163 
Corres’ing week last year, 19,671 336 174 


I am trying to getthe farmers here to organ- 
ize for the Five States M P ass’n and one 
man raises the question if we are all ready to 
go ona strike and notsell any milk fora week 
or six months, should the leaders of the asso- 
ciation so order? He cites the Boston 
association as doing that. How long has the 
Boston association been organized and have 
they ever struck and for how longatime?—jA 
Pennsylvania Reader. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 














Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMEKS WEEKLY. 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
* FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepred at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a snall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


LIVE STOCK. 


2°00 BELGIAN HARES: Dogs, Pigeons, Povftry, Chester 

— White Pigs and pet stoch. _ Also Glen Mary Strawberry 

plants. = HOWARD INGRAM, Glen Mary Stock Farm, West 
ester, Pa. 











ERSEYS—St. Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 
J sale. Write what you want. S. E, NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 





TALLEY FARM. Helstein-Friesians, Calves and Yearling Heif- 
ers from tested cows. DON. J. WOOD, West Exeter, N. Y. 





yee _SALE—Registered Berkehire Pigs, all ages, at farmers’ 
prices. H. B. PUGH, Oxford, Pa. 
NHESTER SWINF, Collie Pups, Poultry, Pigeons; eirculars. 
/ PAINE, South Randolph. Vt. 


GBORTHORN Cows and Calves cheap. JACOB J. DEFOREST, 
SO Duanesburgh, N. Y. 


ECCS AND POULTRY. 


\ JHITE WYANDOTTES—Most profitable fowl. Twenty 
other breeds, including turkeys, ducks, geese. Catalogue 
free. PINE TREE FARM. Jamesburg. New Jersey. 


UFF LEGHORNS—Five fine Cockerels. two Cocks. Buff 
W yandottes, one Cockerel. one Cock. $1.00 upwards. HOW- * 
ARD EDMONDS, Annandale. N. J. 


QQUABS ». Profit and Pigeon Diseases. Double book for 2& 
K os (iver). Contains secrets worth dollars. J. SUMMERS, 
Chalfont, Pa. 























MISCELLANEOUS. 


F ARM MANAGER. competent to take charge of any kind of 
stock farming, or putting horses in shape for market. Address 
LOCK BOX 15. Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 
\ 7 ROUGHT STEEL RUNNERS and Steel Wire Nails. J. 8, 
CASE. Colchester, Conn. 


OOD HOME, south Florida, to exchange. O, BENNETT, 


¥ Portiandville. N. Y. 


Hog Sold 
At Good Price. 


A New York State Reader says, “I advertised and sold 
at a good price a hog, through the Farmers’ Exchange col- 
umn of The Agriculturist.” 
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THE FAVORABLE TRADE SITUATION, 
TuESDAY EVENING, 

The new year opens auspiciously for busi- 
ness, taking the country at large. Abundant 
harvests last fall, marketed for the most part 
at fair to really good prices, bave placed the 
agricultural classes,in a better position than 
for yeais, and as a whole, our farmers are en- 
couraged to move forward with renewed ener- 
gy into the work of the coming crop season. 
The very low price of cottou in the south, and 
the depressed condition of the cotton industry 
in the north and east are unsatisfactory fea- 
tures, but it is to be hoped a change for the 
better will appear. Meanwhile exports of 
farm produce continue phenomenally large, 
swelling the foreign trade of the United 
States to practically unprecedented propor- 
tions, including the increased exports of fin- 
ished goods. Our country never had a better 
foothold abroad. Business failures in 1897 
were smaller than in any year since 1892, 
says Duun’s Review, and 1898 is opening with 
trade conditions radically different from 
those which prevailed a year ago. 

The past week has shown comparatively few 
important changes in farm markets. Less 
interest is displayed in wheat now that the 
December deal is a matter of history, yet this 
market is a leader, and developments will be 
keenly watched. Exports of wheat and flour 
are again larger, reported for the week by 
Bradstreet’s at 5,495,000 bu, just double those 


Jan 4, 1898. 


ofayear ago; corn exports for the week 
4.086.000 bu. Coarse grains are narrow and 
substantially steady, and field seeds dull. 


The live stock markets are devoid of essential 
change, wool is quiet but firm and dairy prod- 
ucts are In the usual favor. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


OF LEADING GRAINS 
AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES 
STANDARD GRADES NOW 





—Wheai— -—Corn— —Oats—~ 

Cash orspot 1898 1897 61898 «661897 1898 1897 

Chicago. 931 801, .263, .23 2444 .1614 
New York, 99 914, .34 .29 2s 22 

Boston, ~ - 3, 2514 
Toledo. 931, 97 28 22% 23 18 

St Louis. -96 92.263, 20%. 24 18% 
Minneapolis, .89 9% 2h, = 23 — 
S Francisco, *1.47% "1.60 1.02%, 91.00 *1.120 91.35 
Lonaon. 1.11 1.0044 .4334 085, — — 


*P cental. Other prices # bu. 
PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA, 
This week Last week One y’rago 


Wheat, bu, 38.816.000 36,616,000 54,651.000 
Corn, 38,421,000 38,150.000 19,852,000 
Oats. 12,337.000 2.772.000 14,089.000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 9154 291, 231, 
July, 8338 303, om 
At Chicago, wheat has shown some incii- 


nation to sag,yet there isan undertone of gen- 
eral confidence in the situation. Since the 
removal of the tension which was so pro- 
nouneed through most of Dec, the cash mar- 
ket bas ruled somewhat lower through lack 
of speculative support. Interest now centers 
in May delivery, and while many in the trade 
are found ready to believe manipulation in 
that month easily among the possibilities, if 
not probable, it is altogether too early for 
much enthusiasm. The trade is more inclined 
to cut loose from the influence of the specula- 
tive energy receutly so pronounced,and watch 
legitimate econditiors. These, in the main, 
point to the probability of continued liberal 
weekly requirements for western Europe, both 
wheat and flour, while the outlook for crops 
to be harvested and placed on the market la- 
ter in the year is sufficiently promising to in- 
duce the bears to show some aggressiveness. 
Interest, as a whole, is not particularly prom- 
inent,although the mayket shows frequent pe- 
rious of activity. 

Corn has received a little more consider- 
ation, prices last week working up to a shade 


better than 30c P bu for May delivery, fol- 
lowed by a subsequent mild reaction. No par- 
ticular novelty has been developed and_ per- 


haps whatever spasmodic show of strength has 
appeared must be attributed to the general 
cheapness of corn as much as any other one 
thing. With such a wide difference in the 
price between wheat and corn a good many 
operators are closely watching the last named. 
Yet there is not enough life in the market to 
witness any general buying,and every advance 
seems to call ont selling orders on the part of 


holders both in the country and here. Exports 
continue liberal, and so with the receipts. 
Farm reserves are undonbdtedly very large 


Considerable quantities have been taken from 
local elevators and placed in lake vessels to 
be shipped ont as soon as navigation upens; 
this is done to take advantage of cheaper stor- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


age rates. Recent sales by sample include 
No 4 at figures around 26c P bu, No 3 264@27jc, 
No 2 and No 2 yeliow 28@28bc. 

The oats market bas averaged more active 
with reports of considerable purchases for for- 
eign account, the cereal at one time showing 
nota little strength. ag _price range is a 
narrow one, however, with No 2 in store close 
to 224c P bu, and May 234@24c. 

Rye has shown little life for some time, the 
market devoid of orders of consequence, for- 

eign inguniry listless, receipts and outpnt both 
small. The undertone in the market is one of 
fair confidence in prices, many believing rye 
cheap around 464@47¢ ® bu for No 21in_ store. 
Some trading in May at about 49c. 


Though quiet, barley bas shown inherent 


strength, this applying to all grades. Offer- 
ings only moderate and a fair inquiry for 


malting barley, also for cheap grain to mix 
with other feeds. Low grades 26$@27ic P 
bu,fair to choice malting 80@37c,fancy around 
We. 

Under some inquiry for March timothy the 
market has exhibited fair strength, prime for 
delivery that month being quotable around 
$2 85 P ctl; cash lots by sample 2 25@z 75 for 
common to chuice. Clover quiet with only a 
few small lots offered, market nominally 
5 25@5 30 P ctl for contract prime. 

At New York, interest in wheat is fair but 
not spirited, the market holding moderately 
steady. A new element in the situation is 
the possibility of international differences in 
Europe over the China question, this afford- 
ing slight support to valnes. Exports of wheat 
and flour from the U S continue liberal and 
highiy encouraging. No 2 red winter is 
qnotabie around $1 7 bu, May 938@94e; flour 
in fwir demand without ype price 
change. Buckwheat rather duli 87T@38e P 
bu, buckwheat flour 1 25@1 40 °”? 100 ibs. 
Corn quiet, but steady to firm on the basis of 
about 34¢c P bu for No 2 mixed in store. Oats 
quiet with No 2 mixed 29@29ke P bu, No 3 28} 
@283c. State rye 51@52c P bu on track, clo- 


RoR 





ver seed 5 25@5 75 P 100 bbs. 

THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YKAR AGO, 

—Cattie— —Hogs~ —Sneer— 

1898 1897 1898 1897 1888 1897 
Chicago, ® 100 ths, $540 $5 50 $355 $3 60 $475 $3 75 
New York. 540 540 390 400 475 390 
Buffalo. 5625 525 370 370 500 380 
Kansas City, 510 500 345 325 450 3450 
Pitisbure. 490 510 370 375 485 375 


At Chicago, the better grades of beef cat- 
tie are in moderate demand, although export- 
ers claim the markets abroad are so low as to 
make it difticult for them to do business ata 
profit. The inquiry is chiefly for the really 
good to choice butcher weights, and trade has 
ruled somewhat slow on ordinary cattle, many 
droves selling slightly lower. Something fan- 
cy is quotable around $5 40, but most of the 
transactions in good to choice dressed Leef, 
shipping and export steers are at a range of 
4 25@5 15, this including well-finished west- 
ern range steers. 


Fey export steers, $5 20@5 40 Poor to fey bulls, % Q2@4 00 


Good to en, 11 Canners, 75@ 2 75 
@i450 fos, 425@500 Feeders. ; 75@4 35 
Com to fair. 1156 Srockers. 40 To 
@140 ths, 3 35@4 10 850 Ths, 3 00@3 85 


Cn to fey cows anc Caves, 300 Ths up, 2 75@4 25 
neifers 375@4 50 Calves, vea., 4 50@6 50 
Fair to good cows, 275@385 Milch cows, ea, 30@50 


Hogs are selling very close to the prices of 
a year ago, the market lacking particular nov- 
elty. The quality of otfermgs is generally 
good with ]:beral numbers of medium weights, 
ull classes of buyers being represented. Sales 
are very largely at the narrow range of $3 35 

@3 55, rough lots selling down to 3 20@3 ‘30. 

Continued liberal receipts of sheep serve to 
hold the market within bounds, yer fair ac- 
tivity prevails, and there is little reason for 
fault-finding. Heavy sheep have been under 
some neglect, bunt attractive offerings of 
iredium weights are quickly absorbed. Lambs 
have sold freely at $5@5 90 for good to fancy, 
with light weight Mexicans around 4 50@4 75, 
yearlings 4 65@4 85. Good to choice western 
and native sheep 3 75@4 50, with extra up to 
4 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in moderate demand, 
the market Monday of this week ruling 
steady to a shade higher under receipts of 45 
cars. Prives are revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1400 Ibs, #4. 75@5 00 Poor to good fat bulls.¢2 @S 75 
Good, 1200 to 1800 Ibs, 4 5465 Poor tu good fat cows. 2 (15 60 
Fair, 0 to 110 Ibs, 8 7i@4 25 Pleifers. 700 to 110) Ibs, 2 90@4 25 
Common, 71 to 9 lbs, 84Kka375 Bologna cows, p hd. BK) 5 
Rough, half-fat, 82xa@4 10 F'sh cows & springr’s 20 (4.0 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@420 Veal cal.ves 5 00@7 00 

Hog market moderately active, Monday’s 
receipts 30 double decks, all classes of buyers 
well represented. Medium and Yorkers $3 75 
@3 80, choice pigs 3 70@3 75, heavy hogs 3 65 
@3 70. Sheep in good demand and 10c higher 










under receipts of only 12 double decks. Prime 
native wethers 4 75@5, good lots but lighter 
in weight 4 60@4 75, common to fair 3,50@ 
4 25, good to chuice western sheep 4 40@4 75, 
lambs 4 5026 30. . 

At Buffalo, the new year is opening with a 
moderately active market in live stock cir- 
cles. J)uring 1897, the total receipts of cattle 
were 31,194 cars, hogs 28,169 cars (double 
decks), sheep and lambs 7700 cars (double 
decks). In addition there were 4475 cars of 
mixed stock. Shipments were as follows: 
Cattle 27,517 cars, hogs 24,384 cars, sheep and 
lambs 7194 cars, mixed stock 504 cars. Ke- 
ceipts of horses at Buffalo were 4964 cars and 
shipments 4717 cars. The cattle market is op- 


ening in good ee this week, Monday’s 
fresh supply of 12 cars selling 10c higher. 
Butcher w eights $4 2 25@4 60, shipping steers 


4 50@4 80, tops 5@5 15. Dry cows and heifers 
3 2ia@4 25, stock cattle 3 5v@410. Hogs 
strong and active in all grades; receipts Mon- 
day of this week 125 double decks. All weights 
selling close to 3 75@3 80. Sheep receipts 95 
cars, market steady at 4 25@4 50 for good 
butcher weights; yearlings 5, lambs 5 50@ 
6 10. 

At New York, cattle in moderate favor and 
traders hope for more activity now that the 
holidays are well over. Transactions on the 
basis of $4 25@5 for fair to extra butcher 
steers, fancy nominally a premium, but few 
offered good enough to command prices above 
475. Veal caives in fair demand and steady 
at 5@8 50 P 100 Ibs, according to quality. Hogs 
in ample supply and rather easy in tone, sell- 
ing chiefly around 4c P tb, entire range 3 85@ 
410. The sheep market. is no more than 
steady, this being particularly true of lambs 
and yearlings, which are in ample supply. 
Good to choice muttons 4@5 P 100 tbs. Poor 
to fair 2 75@3 50, extra lambs salable up to 
6@6 25. 

At Boston, milch cows $25@38 each for 
y0or to fair and 49@60 for extra to fancy. 
Two-year-old steers 12@22 each, three-year-old 
20@32. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


The apple situation has assumed a_ general 
quietude which is prevalent at nearly all the 
larger markets. This is accompanied with a 
feeling of tirmness and strength and at the 
former range of prices, holders show consi<- 
erable contidence. Current receipts are mod- 
erate, and the demand is just about sufticient 
to keep desirable stock on the move. There 
are good quantities of apples in coid storage, 
and itis generally believed that they are keep- 
ing well,without any unusual shrinkage. This 
being the case much of the fruit will be sent 
abroad where the markets continue active 
and the demand good for all choice sorts. 

At New York, demand- about equal to cur- 
vont receipts and the market steady. Fey red 

$3 50@4 50 P bbl, 20-0z 2@3, King 3@4, Ben 
Davi is 2@4, Spy 2@4, saldwin 203 50, Green- 
ing 2 50@4, Newtown Pippin 3@5 50, common 
to fair 1 50@2. 

At Boston, trade quiet with no_ special 
changes of importance. Kings $3@4 ? bbl, 
Ben Davis extra 3 75@4, common to good 
2 75@3 25, ch Baldwin 3 75@4, fair to good 
3@3 50, ch Greening 3 25@3 50, common to 
good 2 75@3, western mixed varieties 2 50@3. 


THE POTATO SITUATION, 


Conditions appear somewhat unsettled in 
the uarket for potatoes. While there is no 
doubt the situation is one of firmness and con- 
siderable strength there is a quietude in the 
market which is scarcely conducive to in- 
creased confidence on the part of holders. 
Demand is very moderate in character and 
chiefly for the best grades of smooth round 
potatoes, while anything at all inferior moves 
very slowly and holders are inclined to make 
convessions in prices. Offerings at tie mar- 
kets are not large, but prove ample for the 
wants of the trade. The recent colder weath- 
er has somewhat injured stock in transit 
where lined cars were not used, rendering the 
stock in some cases unfit for use upon arrival 
at the distributing centers. Frozen potatoes 
are very difficult to move even at the low 
range of prices. The New York market is 
about steady but quiet, while the other mar- 
kets of the east show only a mooderate move- 
ment. 

The warehouses of the Pajaro valley, Cal, 
according to an exchange, huve all the pota-- 
toes they can safely handle, over 30.000 bags, 
with growers compelled to find additional 
storage room on the outside. The price at 
Watsonville is 50@60c ® 100 tbs, or ashade 
lower than last year. 

At New York, under light arrivals prices 
continue firm. L I stock $2 50@2 75 P® bbl, 








N J 1 75@2 25, N Y and western 2@2 25 P 180 
lbs, German 1 25@1 75 ® 112-lb sack, sweets 
2@3 75 ® bbi. 

At Boston, the market continues steady at 
about former prices. Aroostook Hebrons, ex- 
tra 72@73c P bu, fair to good 70c, Rural New 
Yorkers and Green Mts, extra 78c.fair to good 
75c, Mich and Minn extra 78c, fair to good 


75c, N Y White Stars and Burbanks 72@73c, 
western 70c, P E I Chenangoes 65c, New 
Brunswick 70@75c. 


THE ONION MARKET. 

Onions arrive at the markets only sparing- 
ly and actual business in this crop is compar- 
atively light; not that dealers are unable to 
supply their customeis, for receipts appear 
quite ample for the wants of the trade,demand 
being very slow. On some grades holders are 
inclined to force sales, to the extent of mak- 
ing concessions in prices. This is true of yel- 
low onions on the New York market, the call 
for such being very light. On the other hand, 
red onions are at the moment finding a fair 
outlet and quotations are firmly sustained. 
White onions of choice quality are also quite 
firm, but there is weakness in the inferior 
grades of all kinds, and a correspondingly 
wide range in values. 

At New York, very firm for choice grades. 
Orange Co red $2@2 75 ® bag, yellow 1 25@2, 
white 2@3, NJ white 2@4 ® bbl, eastern 
white 2@5 ¥ bbl, red 2 25@2 75, yellow 2, 
state and western yellow 1 25@2. 

At Boston, market steady, supplies only 
moderate. Natives 70@80c P bu, ch $2 25 P 
bbl, fair to goodl 75@2, Spanish 1@1 10 P 
bu-cra. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and firm 
under fair supply. Good toch cmy tubs 23@ 
24c Ib, prints 24@25c, dairy 22@23c.—At 
Buffalo, demand fair and prices steady. N Y 
and Pa fresh cmy £1@22c, Elgin 23c, dairy 18 
@19c, imt cmy 16@17e, ladles 9@10c. 

At New York, actual movement is slow, 
and although receipts are moderate there is 
some accumulation and the market has lost 
some of its strength. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Elgin and other western creamery ex- 
tras 22c ® tb, western firsts 20@21c, seconds 17 
@19c, N Y cmy 2ic, N Y dairy half firkin 
tubs, extra 19@20c, Welsh tubs i9@20c, western 
factory extras 12@15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market quiet with 
prices tending lower. Ch cmy_ tubs 
220 P ib, prints 23c, dairy 10@12c.—At 
Cleveland, Elgin cmy extra 22@23c, firsts 
20@21c, Ohio and western ch 18@19c, fey 
dairy 15@16c.—At Cincinnati, fey Elgin 
emy 23c, Ohio, fey senarator 18@20c, gathered 
cream 14@18c, dairy 11@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings 
moderate, demand light and prices slightly 
easier. Elgin and other western cmy butter 
22@224c P tb, firsts 20@2lc, seconds 18@19c, 
June cmy 12c, imt cmy 18c, ladles 14@16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, trading light, 
market continues steady. Fey cmy 23@24¢ P 
ib, ch 21@22c, June cmy 20@2ic, imt emy 18@ 
19c, ladies 17@18c, dairy prints 20@21c. 

At Boston, buyers are operating moderately 
and the situation shows a general quietude at 
fairly steady prizes. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Extra cmy Vt and NH asst sizes 22h4e 
® tb, northern N Y asst sizes 22c, large tubs 
22c, western 22@22k4c, northern cmy firsts 21e, 
eastern 19@2l1c, eastern firsts 21c, extra Vt 
dairy 19@20c, N Y 18@19c, N Y and Vt firsts 
16@17c, western 12@15c, western imt emy 16@ 
18c, ladles 14@16c. Prints and boxes 1@2c¢ 
premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, in fair de- 
mand at firm prices. Full crean cheddars 8@ 
8c P tb, flats 7?@8jc, skims 8@5c, imt Swiss 
14c.—At Buffalo, only a light call. N Y fac- 
tory full cream 95@10c, dairy made 8@9c, part 
skim 4@5c, full skim 4c. 

At New York, export demand is fair, and 
this 1s the most important feature of the mar- 
ket, home trade showing up sparingly. N Y 
full cream large fcy 8}c,ch 84@83c, fair to good 
74@8c, common 64@7c, small fey colored 9@ 
ue white 9@9}c, light skims 6@6}c, part 
skims 54@6c, full skims 2@3c. 

Ohio— At Coluinbus, quiet and steady. NY 
full cream cheddars llc ® tb, Ohio flats 10c, 
limburger 13c, imt Swiss 15q.—At Cleveland, 
N Y fullcream 10@104c, Ohio 9@9}c, standards 
64@7hkc, skims 3@5c.—At Cincinnati, prices 
fairly sustained. Good to ch Ohio flat 84@9c, 








family favorite 94c, twins 10@104c, Young 
America 10hc. 
Pennsvlvania—At Philadelphia, market 
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dull, prices favoring buyers. N Y fey full 
cream 9@94 # ib, fair to good 8}@8ic, Swiss 
10@10}c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fancy grades held 
firmly. N Y¥ full cream 94@97c P ib, flats, 
large size 10@10jc, small size 10$@10%c, 
Ohio 94@9kc. 


At Boston, demand slow and only for 


small lots, prices steady. Quotations: N Y 
small extra 9jc P tb, large 9c, firsts 8@8}c, 
seconds 6@7c, Vt small extra 9c, firsts 8@8i4c, 
seconds 6@7c, extra sage 8@10c, part skims 4 
@5c, western twins 84@8 $e, Ohio tlat 8@8hc. 


GENERAL [IARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, demand light for all varieties 
and market about steady. Ch ’97 marrow 
$1 35 ® bu, fair to good 1 15@1 30, ch ’97 me- 
dium 1 173@1 20, white kidney 1 40@1 45, 
red 1 40@1 60, yellow eye1 30, Cal lima 1 30, 
*97 green peas 724@85c # bu, turtle soup 0: 
Black Spanish beans 1 40@1 45. 

At Boston, most kinds in literal supply and 
moving slowly. N Y and \Vt nell hand- 
picked pea $1 25 ® hu, marrow 1 10, screened 
90c@1, seconds 80@90c, Cal pea 1 30@1 50, ch 
h p medium 1 15@1 20,screened 90c@1,seconds 
80@90c, extra yellow eyes 1 35@1 40, red kid- 
ney 1 50@1 60, dried limas 2c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market quiet and about 
steady. Fcy evap’d apples 82@9c P lb, prime 
8@8hc, sun-dried sliced 5@4}c, chopped 3@3 3c, 
cores and skins 24@2%c, cherries 12@14c P 
lb, blackberries 4@4}c, evap’d raspberries 
11@14c, huckleberries 6@7c. 

Eggs 

At New York, arrivals are fairly liberal, but 
of poor quality and choice grades are firm. Fey 
selected nearby 27c # dz, N Y and Pa coun- 
try marks 22@253c, western ch loss off 25c, 
dirty and checks $3 30@3 60 P 30-dz case, re- 
frigerator fall packed 12@20c, limed 12@14c. 

At Boston, fresh gathered in light supply 
and firm. Nearby and Cape fey 30c # dz, ch 
fresh eastern 26c, fair tu good 18@22c, Vt and 
N Heh fresh 26c, Mich and Ind selected 
24@25c, western fresh 23@24c, fall held 16@20c, 
refrigerator 15@16c, limed 14@144c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market quiet, with moderate 
offerings. Prime hay Thc 100 lbs, Nol 
65@70c, No 255@60c, No 345@50c, clover 
mixed 45@55c, clover 40@45c, salt hay 40@45c, 
long rye straw 40@524c, short rye 30@40c, tan- 
gled rye 30@324c,oat 25@25c, wheat 25@35c. 

At Boston, the market is unchanged, slow 
and steady. Prime large. bales $13 50@14 P 
ton, small 13, No111@12, No210@11, No3 
8 50@9, clover mixed 8@10, clover 7,prime rye 
straw 9@10, tangled rye 8@8 50, oat straw 7. 

Honey and Beeswax. 

At New York, attractive qualities find a fair 
outlet. N Y comb honey white clover 10@124c 
® lb, dark 7@8ke, extracted 44@5}c, Cal comb 
10@124c, extracted 44@5}$c. Prime beeswax 
26@27¢e P 

Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, cranberries firm for the best 


varieties. Fey Cape Cod $7@7 50 ® bbl, fair 
toch dark 6@6 50, N J prime 5 50@6. Fila 
fruit in moderate supply and demand. Fey 


oranges 3 50@4 ? bx, russets 3 25@3 50, grape 
fruit 5@7, mandarins 4@5 50, tangerines 7@8. 
Strawberries irregular, fcv large Fla 60@75c P 
qt, fair to good 25@40e. Grapes in hght sup- 
ply. Fey Catawba 9@10c P small bskt, ordi- 
nary 7@8c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York,in fair demand,prices slightly 
in buyers’ favor. Western spring bran 624@67ic 
P 100 los, winter 70@75c, middlings 8c, linseed 
oilmeal $24 50@25 P ton.rve feed 60@624e # 100 
Ibs, screenings 35@80c, brewers’ meal 85c, grits 
85c, coarse corn meal 65@68e, prime cotton- 
seed meal, delivered at New York rate points 
21 10 ® ton. 

Poultry. 

At NewYork, fresh receipts fairly liberal and 
prices barely sustained. Live poultry: Fowls 
74@8¢ ¥® Ib. chickens 54@6c, roosters 4@4jc, 
turkeys 8@10c, local ducks 40@60c P pr, geese 
$1@1 3734, pigeons 10@1l5c. Dressed poultry: 
Fey western turkeys 10@lic, Phila chickens 
10@12c, N J prime 9$@94c, N Y and Pa 8@8ic, 
western 8c, Y and Pa fowls 7@8c, western 
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64@7Tic, ducks 9@9kc, geese I@9Iic, uabs 
1 50@2 75 ®P dz. %, 8 - hig 


At Boston, receipts continue liberal and de- 
mand only fair. Fresh killed: Northern and 
eastern chickens, ch large 13c ® lb, 
common to good 8@10c, extra fowls llc, 
common to good 8@10c, ducks 7@9c, geese 
7@9c. Western dry packed, drawn and heaid- 
ed: Ch small turkeys 12c, fair to good 10@11c, 
ch chickens 9c, fowls 7@8c, ducks 6@8c, geese 
6@8ce. Western undrawn: Ch turkeys llc, 
chickens 7@8c, fowls 7@8c, roosters 5c, ducks 
6@7c, tame ducks 65@85c P pr. Live poul- 
try: Chickens 8@9c, fowls 9c, roosters 5c. 

Vegerabies 

At New York, southern vegetables rather 
scarce, others in fair supply and moderate de- 
mand. Brussels sprouts 5@8¢ P qt, cauliflow- 
ers $3@6 P bbl, ch celery 25@30c P dz, fair 
to prime 15@20c, N J and L I cabhage 
2 50@3 P 100, N Y 1 75@2, red 75€90c P nbl, 
Fla cucumbers 1 50@2 50 ® cra, washed car- 
rots 1 25@1 50 P bbl, unwashed 1@1 25, Fla 
egg plant 5@8 P bbl, southern green peas 
1@1 50 ® bskt. kale Tic ® bbl, N O lettuce 
2@4 ® bbl, Fla peppers 1 50@2 50 P carrier, 
Fla string beans, wax 1@1 75 P bskt,green 1@2, 
spinach 1 50@2 50 P bbl, Hubbard squash 
1 25@1 50 P bbl, marrow 1@1 25, Fla tomatoes 
2@2 50 P carrier, Russia turnips 60@80c P 
bbl. Hothouse products: Cucumbers 1@1 50 
? dz, mushrooms.fcy 50@75e P Ib.poor to fair 
20@30c, tomatoes 15@30c & lb, lettuce 50@75c 
# dz, radishes 2@2 50 P 100 behs. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry in full 
supply at firm vrices. Chickens 74@8ic P? 
tb 1 w, 84@94c d w, fowls 7@8c 1 w, 8@9c d w, 
turkeys 114@124c 1 w, 183@14c d w, ducks 9@ 
10c 1 w, 10@1le d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c da 
w, strictly fresh eggs 28@29c # dz, cold stor- 
age 18@20c. Potatoes $2 25@2 50 P bbl. white 
onions 75@85c # bu, red 64@65c, yellow 70@ 
75c, turnips 15@25e, cabbage 3@325 P 100, 
Baldwin apples 2@3 50 P bbl, Greenings 2@ 
3, Northern Spy 2@3 25, cranberries 6G6 50. 
Corn 38@35¢e P bu, oats 244@264e, bran 12@13 
® ton, middlings 14@16, cottonseed meal 
19 50@20, loose hay 8@12, baled 8@11, clover 
6 50@8, oat straw 6@6 50, rye 8@9. 

At Buffalo, white potatoes 65@68 P bu, 
red 60@65c, yellow onions 60@64c, cabhage $1 
@2 50- ® 100, cauliflower 75e@1 25 P dz, car- 
rots 75c@1 P bbl, squash 1@150 P 100. Ben 
Davis apples 2 50@3 25 P bbl, Baldwins 2 50@ 
3 50, Greenfngs 3@3 50, Cape Cod cranberries 
7 50@8 50. Strictly fresh eggs 20@21le P dz, 
fall parked 14@17c, refrigerator 12@124c, tur- 
keys 10@10}c ® tb 1 w, 12@124¢c d_ w, chickens 
7@7ke 1 w, 83@84c d w, fowls 7@8c 1 w, ducks 
9@10e d w, geese 8$3@9e. Ch baled timothy 
hay 1050@11 # ton, Nol 9 50@10 50, clover 
5@6, baled rve straw 4 50@5 50. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch baled 
timothy hay $12@12 50 ® ton, No 1 11@11 50, 
No 2 9@9 50, straight rye straw 9@9 50, tan- 
gled rve 7 50@8, wheat 6@6 50, oat 6@6 50, 
bran 13@14 50. Fey fresh eggs 20@vle P dz, 
southern 18@19c, chickens 8 P fl w, 9@ 
10c d w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 103@12c d w, 
ducks 8@9c | w, 9@10c dw, geese 8c lw. Ap- 
ples, fey King 3 50@4 P bbl, Ben Davis 2 50@ 
4, Greenings 2 50@3 50, Baldwins and Spys 3 
@3 75. Cape Cod cranberries 7@8, N 1 50 
@2 ® cra, ch white potatoes 75@78c P bu, fair 
to good 65@70c, Globe onions 2@215 ¥P bbl, 
Danvers 75@80c ® bu, cabbage 2@2 25 PY 100. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, _ strictly fresh 
eggs 19@20c P dz, chickens 7@7ic P tbl w, 
7a@8c d w, fowls 64¢c l w, ducks 8@9c 1 w, 8@ 
10¢ d w, turkeys 8@9ic 1 w, 9@10kc d w, geese 
8@8ic 1 w, 8@9c d w. Potatoes T0@75ic P bu, 
yellow onions 70@80ec ® bu, home-grown cab- 

age $1@2 P 103, N Y 1 50@3, spinach 60@65c 
® bu, old turnips 15c, Balawin and Green- 
ing apples 2 75@3 25 P bbl, Northern Spy 3@ 
350, King 3 50@3 /5, cranberries 5 50@7 50 P 
bbl. Ch timothy hay 13 ® ton, No 1 12@ 
12 50, clover mixed 9 50@11, straight rye straw 
9, tangled rve 7@7 50, wheat 5 50@6, oat 6@7, 
bran 13@14 50, middlings 12@14. 





oninsadetliniciaramns 
California Fruits at New York—The total 
sales at auction 1n this city of Califurnia de- 
ciduous fruits for the season now ended were 
1582 cars compared with 1137 cars a year ago, 
an increase of about 450 cars. The New York 
Journal of Commerce, in supplying tnese fig- 
ures, compares them with sales at Chicago 
1226 cars, Boston 701 cars, and Philadelphia 
269 cars. Practically all of the sales in New 
York were on the Erie pier, all receivers 
selling under the same roof. About 75 cars 
deciduous fruits were shipped tu London this 
season, mostly pears, the returns being much 
more satisfactory than those of a year ago. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


The [Monetary Commission Report. 


A lot of bankers and other business 
men met at Indianapolis a year ago, and 
provided a ‘*commission”’ to — report 
a plan for reforming the currency. This 
committee reported this week. The proposed 
scheme of monetary reconstruction is the 
most radical yet suggested. It provides 
for the extinguishment of the United States 
and treasury notes within 10 years, through 
the issue of 3 per cent gold bonds and the ap- 
plication of any surplus revenues available. 
It provides further for the gradual sale for 
gold of silver bullion held by the treasury 
against the treasury notes of 1890, and for the 
redemption of silver dollars in gold as_pre- 
sented. It finally sweeps away the bond basis 
for bank circulation and permits the banks to 
issue notes to the amount of their paid up 
and unimpaired capital, such notes to be a 


prior lien upon all bank assets. Five per 
cent of this circulation is to be held in the 
treasury in gold asa guaranty fund. Bank 


notes issued within 60 per cent of the bank 
capital will be free of tax; issued above 60 
per cent and below 80 per cent, the tax on 
the excess will be 2 per cent, and on the ex- 
cess above 80 per cent, the tax will be 6 per 
cent. State banks will be admitted to the 
scheme presumably by merely submitting to 
government examination and the other con- 
ditions. 
oe 

Fewer Failures.—A review of the year just 
closed shows an encouraging condition in 
the business world. Failures for the year 
were smaller than in any year since 1892, in 
numbers smaller except in 1895. and in aver- 
age liabilities the smallest of any yearin the 
last 23 exeept four. The total of al) failures 
was $180,600.000 of which $25,800,000 was i1 
banking. The average of liabilities for each 
failure was only $11,589, exceeding those of 
1892 by only $564. 





Increasing Revenues.—According to a state- 
ment by Chairman Dingley of the ways and 
means committee the revenne for December 
shows an increase of more than $2,500,000 
over that of November, and it exceeds the 
expenditure for the month by nearly $1,750,- 
ocO. The official figures exclusive of the 31,- 
715,204 received on account of the Pacific rail- 
road sale and the $900,000 paid out to qualify 
the governwent representative to bid in case 
of the sale of the Kansas Pacific, make the re- 
cei pts $27,931,494 and expenditures $26,195,000, 
leaving a surplus of 1,736,494. This surplus 
is in part due to the fact that there were al- 
most no interest payments during the month. 
In treasury circles there is no doubt but that 
the revenue under the new tariff law from 
Jan 1 to July 1 will exceed the expenditures, 
notwithstanding that January and April, 
when quarterly interest becomes due, will 
show a balance on the wrong side. There will 
be an increase in customs receipts due to the 
consumption of goods imported in anticipa- 
tion of the change in tariff. 


The Second City in the World.—With the en- 
trance of the New Year was ushered in 
Greater New York, now the second city in 
the world in point of size. One of the greatest 
demonstrations that New York proper has ever 
known signalized the event at midnight in 
spite of rain and snow, 50,000 people being 
gathered in and around city hall to celebrate 
with bells, horns, colored lights and fire- 
works. The event was one long to be remem- 
bered. The only regret is that the réins of 
government are in the hands" of one of the 
most corrupt and powerful rings ever formed, 
Tammany hall. 





The Eastern Situation.+The situation in 
Chinais grave and uncertain. At present 
Russian diplomacy has apparently secured an 
advantage, but it is doubtful if the ezar will 
be allowed to consummate his plans without 
protest on the part of other powers. A dis- 
patch from St Petersburg says that Russia is 
on Chinese soil, having occupied Kinchan, 
north of Port Arthur. A strong British fleet 
is on the Chinese coast and Japan also has a 
strong tleet there, with 20 warships awaiting 
instructions near Goto island. Itis the pre- 
vailing opinion that Japan and England will 
act together. Both havea grievance against 
Russia in the Corean matter. Japan for the 
way in which her supremacy there, the result 
of her victory in the war with China,has heen 
set aside for Russian advancement, and Eng- 
land for the dismissal of J. McLeavy Brown,the 
sritish superintendent of finances and customs 
in Corea, and the substitution of Kuril Alex- 
ieff,a Russian on whom are conferred unusual 


OUR 


powers. This gives Russia, through her rep- 
resentative, control of the finances and cus- 
toms of Corea. China would like to resent 
the oceupation of Kiao Chou bay by Germany, 
but is powerless without aid. The eclipse of 
the sun coinciding with the Chinese New Year 
has produced grave forebodings. Japan will 
oppose a permanent Russian occupation of 
Port Arthur. France has not yet shown her 
hand. The British naval reserves are being 
mobilized and the navy made ready for an 
emergency. It is stated on authority that the 
British squadron was instructed to assemble 
off Chemulpo to support a strong British ex- 
postulation with Corea on the dismissal of 
J. MeLeavy Brown, who ander advice has 
twice returned the note of dismissal served 
upon him. 





Increase of Gold.—As nearly as can be esti- 
mated the world’s production of gol! in 1897 
was nearly 20 % greater than in 189%, every 
gold producing country showing a marked in- 
crease. The approximate figures for the two 
years are asfollows: United States, $55,100,- 
000 in 1896; 61,500,009 in 1897; Africa, 44,000,- 
000 in 1896: 58,000,000 in 1897; Australia, 45,- 
000,000 in 1896; 51,000,000 in 1897; Mexico, 
8,330.000 in 1896; 10,000,000 in 1897: Canada, 
2,800,000 in 1896; 7.560.000 in 1897; India, 
6,100,000 in 1896; 7,500,000 in i897; Russia, 
21,500,000 in 1896; 25,000,000 in 1897. Last 
year’s total approximate amount for the world 
is $240,000.000. In the Umited States indica- 
tions are that Colorado leads with $20.000,000 
and California is a close second with 19,000,- 
000. The effect of the new gold fields being 
developed in Klondike on this year’s figures 
will be awaited with interest. 





Gloom in England.—The New Year’s greet- 
ing of the British press to the British people 
is far from a happy one. Indeed, there has 
never been a time when the great English pa- 
pers have taken such a universal gloomy view 
of British prospects as at present. It is point- 
ed out by allin more or less open languags 
that the empire can escape severe disaster to 
its commercial interests in the far east only 
by drawing the sword, yet contrary to the 
time-honored British spirit there is not a 
voice raised in favor of defiant resistance to 
the great conspiracy against Great Britain 
now being executed. Whether or not this 
correctly represents the feeling of the British 
people as a whole cannot be stated, but at 
all events it is significant. Meantime ali eyes 
are on the east and developments are awaited 
with anxiety. However, undoubtedly much 
of the news from that guarter is inaccurate 
or mere rumor. 





A New Pension Order.—The commissioner of 
patents at Washington hus issued an order 
against the consideration of applications for 
increase of pensions until after the lapse of 12 
months from the date of last allowance or re- 
jection of the claim. This will greatly lessen 
the delay in acting upon original applications, 
and will also give a better opportunity fora 
careful review of each case. 





Here and There.—The discharge of 20 men 
by the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre coal company 
at Hazleton, Pa,has resulted in a strike of 500. 
Hazleton was the scene of the recent mining 
riots. ——Three railroad arcidents occurred 
near Chicago in 18 hours recently. As a result 
one man was killed and 11 seriously hurt.—— 
Forty-one students bave been dropped by 
Stanford university of California for inferi- 
ority in college work, immorality and vulgar- 
ity.——Col William R. Mortison, chairman of 
the interstate commerce commission, whose 
term of office expired Jan 1, will go back to 
his home in Waterloo, Ill], to practice law. He 
is 72 years old and has been on the commis- 
sion fur 10 years. A change in the Euro- 
pean naval station has been ordered. Rear 
Admiral Selfridge,who has been detached and 
ordered home, will be relieved Feb 2 by Ad- 
mira: Howell whose successor will be Capt 
Silas Casey. The navy will then have two 
rear admirals of the same name on the retired 
list, one the father and the other the son.—— 
Armour & Co, who are being fsued in New 
York state for violations of the oleomargarine 
law, have offered to settle the case out of 
court for $20,000. There is a disposition on 
the part of the state officials to effect a settle- 
ment of some kind to avoid endless litigation. 
——The charter election in San Francisco, 
Cal, resulted in a clean sweep for the free- 
holders’ ticket, which opposed corporations 
and was in favor of reproducing in the new 
charter most of the features of the Greater 
New York government.——A meeting of the 
stockholders of the Chestnut street bank of 
Philadelphia 1s called for Jan 27. Of the 5000 
shares, 3351 are pledged to the plan of wind- 
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ing up the bank’s affairs by putting the bank 
into voluntary liquidation.——The largest 
floating dock of the balance type in_ the port 
of New York was launched last week. It is 
270 feet in length over the ourtriggers and 
has a lifting capacity of 2500 tous.——The 
new wage contract that has just gone in force 
at the several plants of the Carnegie steel 
company of Pittsburg, Pa, is the same as the 
one that has been in effect since 1895 with the 
exception that anew arrangement has been 
made with the tonnage hands owing to the 
introduction of new machinery. At present 
the company is paying the highest wages of 
any steel mill in the world. 





Foreign Notes.—A recent report in Berlin 
that the negotiations for mutual trade con- 
cessions on the part of Germany and _ the 
United States have been broken off, is em- 


phatically denied.——M Pallain of Paris has 
been elected governor of the bank of France 
in place ef M Magin.——Matthieu and Leon 


Dreyfus, brothers of ex-Capt Dreyfus, who 
is now serving a life sentence for betraying 
French military secrets to a foreign govern- 
ment, are to be tried on a charge of attempted 
bribery to secure a report favorable to their 
brother.——The strike of the engineers in Lon- 
don is still on with little pruspect of immedi- 
ate settlement.——Gladstone, the grand old 
man of England, celebrated his 88th birthday, 
Dec 29, and hopes to be at work again at Ha- 
warden by the middle of February. -—Tur- 
key has twice fired on Greek gunboats at- 
tempting to leave the gulf of Ambracia. -It is 
presumed that she means by her action to es- 
tablish a precedent closing the gulf.——The 
entire Japanese ministry has resigned.—— 
Viadimir Bourtzeff, editor of the Naroduya 
Voletz, and Weirzbecki, printer of the paper, 
have been committed fo1 trial at the Bow street 
police court in London without bail, on the 
charge of attempting to incite several persous 
to assassination of the czar.——M. Teplow has 
been appointed consul-general for Russia at 
New York.——It is reported that the United 
States flag raised by a party of American gua- 
no diggers on Clipperton island, 800 miles 
off the coast of Mexico, was hanled down and 
replaced with a Mexican flag by the crew of a 
Mexican gunboat. The island is claimed by 
an American company and by Mexico and 
Great Britain. ——England’s book output for 
1897 was 6573 books, an increase of 1400 over 
1896.——A widely circulated report of the 
death of Prince Bismarck of Germany was 
erroneous. On the contrary the health of the 
iren chancellor has improved slightly.—— 
Reports from Cairo are to the effect that the 
French are advancing rapidly along the Nile 
and British interests are threatened. 


For Naval Academy Buildings.—Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt of the navy department 
strongly recommends that congress be asked 
to immediately relieve the pressing needs of 
the naval academy, which in its present con- 
dition is a disgrace to the country. The rec- 
itation hail has had to be abandoned and a 
loft, divided by means of sails, into recitation 
rooms,is used. A new armory, boathouse and 
power house are needed and a basin for torpe- 
do boats and the academy training’ ship 
should pe built at once. The estimated cost in 
round figures is $1,000,000. 





In Cuba.—The latest reports from the seat 
of war indicate that Spain lost heavily in the 
three fights between Pando and the insurgent 
chief, Garcia. Other Cuban victories are al- 
so reported. A big expedition for the patriots 
was safely landed in the Santa Clara province 
recently. Aid has begun to come ia in re- 
sponse to Secretary Sherman’s appeal in be- 
half of the destitute reconcentrados. 





Railroad Matters.—It has been announced 
that Horace G. Burt, now third vice-president 
of the Chicago and Northwestern railway 
company, will be president of the reorgan- 
ized Union Pacific. Oliver W. Mink will be 
vice-president.——Stockholders of the Central 
Ohio have petitioned for a receiver for that 
road now under lease to the Baltimore and 
Ohio. They likewise seek to enjoin the re- 
ceivers of the latter from further management 
of the road, alleging that the road was inja- 
diciously managed both since and prior to 
the appointment of receivers for the Baltimore 
and Ohio.——A step toward complete reorgan- 
ization of the Wisconsin Central has been 
taken in a decrev of foreclosure issued by 
Judge Jenkins of the U S circuit courtin fa- 
vor of John A. Stewart and Edwin H. Abbott 
for a total of $14,309,125, the amount of first 
mortgage bonds, unpaid interest coupons and 
interest on the deferred interest payments 
since July 1, 1894. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE. 









































A scene in The Slocum Laboratory, New York: 























The Discoverer demonstrat- 


ing to Medical Men and Students the Value and Wonderful Curative 
Powers of his New Discoveries—See article headed ‘‘At Last.’’ Sketched 


for American Agriculturist. 
Nore—All readers of American 


Agriculturist, 


~ 


anxious regarding the 


health of themselves, relatives or friends, can have Three Free Bottles of 
the Doctor’s New Discoveries, with complete directions, by sending full 
address to Dr. Slocum’s Laboratory, 98 Pine Street, New York City. 








Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 
rete ee & & 2 


‘ x 
SEEZREZASBRESZE2R = 
1 to 2, a beggar. 

1-to 4, a jot. 

1 to 3, to injure. 


From 2 
i 

4 to 5, fervor. 
5 
8 
7 


From 
From 
From 
From 2 to 5, the foot of an insect. 
From 3 to 8, very limited. 

From 4 to 7, to issue. 

From 5 to 6, a land measure. 





A Quaker Tinman, 
MARY E. STARBUCK. 


Our double boiler was useless; the tin under 
kettle had given out, so I carried that part to 
James Pease that he might make us another 
like it. He took the vessel, and with puckered 
brow and protruding under lip, looked at it 
long and dubiously. At last he said, ‘‘Itis 
going to be very difficult to make a _ bell-shap- 
ed kettle like this, and since thee needs but 
one, it will cost proportionately more than if 
thee bought a new double boiler.’’ Then 
with a sidelong glance from the sherwd gray 
eyes, he added insinuatingly, ‘‘Thee knows 
I keep them to sell?’’ I answered carelessly, 
**Oh yes, we have one of your kind, but we 
never use it. We don’t like tin for cooking; 
our inside kettle is porcelain.:’ 

James struggied, hesitated, and then 
claimed bravely, ‘‘Well, it- is bad for my 
trade, but I should think porcelain was 
good.’’ He examined again the old tin ket- 
tle, and repeated, ‘‘It will be very difficult to 
make a flaring kettle, and wili cost theea 
great deal.’’ 

‘*Oh, well,’’ I 
straight, then. 
away.’’ He once 
over. ‘*Thee must 
part, and I will try to 


ex- 


said impatiently, ‘‘make it 
We must have something right 
more carefully looked it 
bring me the porcelain 
make an outer one to 


fit, but it-will be expensive.’’ 
Visions of necessitated 


bitter economies 


floated before me, but our pet double boiler 


we must have, though all other eomforts be 
sacrificed for a season. So I asked if he 
could give au approximate idea of the cost. 
He pondered, and then said slowly and 


thonghtfully, ‘‘It will not cost thee less than 
38 cents.’’ I told him that he might make it. 

When I made another trip to the shop, bear- 
ing the precious porcelain utensil, I was 
waited upon by smiling, red-cheeked Amus, 
James’s grandson, whose manner had a dove- 
like guilelessness, but whose results showed a 
certain quite as much commended wisdom. I 
said to him after explaining my errand, ‘‘I 
don’t see, after all, how anything can be 
cooked thoroughly, unless the water bubbles 
up around the sides of the inner boiler, and 
it can’t do that if the water kettle is 
straight.’’ 

‘*Oh, we will flare it,’’ he answered readily. 

‘*But,’’ I remonstrated, ‘‘your grandfather 
strongly objected to flaring it.’’ Amos looked 
at me serenely, and said simply, ‘‘We shall 
have to change his views.’’ 

I was not present at the 
belief in Amos was in nowise weakened 
when, on paying my final visit at the shop 
(for, according to our democratic customs, 
nothing was ever ‘‘ordered to be sent’’ unless 
the articles happened to require more than 
the carrying canavity of the average man) 
behold, the water-boiler flared broadly in the 
manner of the ‘‘off island,’’ original, and the 
bill was still 38 cents. 

Amos is in these days sole proprietor of the 
attractive little tin-shop, for the gray-green 
beach grass now sways softly over the spot in 
the old Friends’ burying ground,where James 
Pease’s noble head and kindly heurt were 
laid to rest. 

I have sometimes wondered since he left us, 
what explanation was offered by his soul of 
uprightness when he was asked how it had 
happened that, whenever, in the summer 
twilights, the band played on the square, he 
so invariably had found an errand in that 
vicinity, and that on his way he had been so 
frequently observed to stop and find apparent- 
ly such difficulty in tying his Quaker sboe. 


—$—$—$——— - 


interview, but my 


Keep Still.—I have always found the less we 
speak of our intentions the more chance there 
is of our realizing them.—/ Ruskin. 
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| to bring such facts to the attention of all 
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AT LAST! 


A Cure for Consumption, Catarrh 
and Lung Troubles that 
Cures, 








A Remarkable Discovery of an 
American Medico-Chemist 
—Its Great Value to 
Humanity. 


How Every Reader May Obtain 
the New and Free Scien- 
tific System of 
Medicine. 


Workers in the wide, unexplored field of 
modern chemistry are daily astounding the 
world with new wonders. Professor and lay- 
man vie with each other in their commendable 
efforts to lessen the ills of humanity. Yester- 
day it was Pasteur and Koch, and to-day it is 
Slocum,with a new discovery which is the re- 
sult of years of careful study and research. 

Foremost among the world’s greatest chem- 
ists stands Dr Slocum,of New York city. His 
researches and experiments, patiently carried 
on for years, have tinally culminated in results 
which are proving as beneficial to humanity 
as the discoveries of any chemist, ancient or 
modern. His efforts,which for years had been 
directed toward the discovery of a positive 
cure for consumption, were finaNy success- 
ful, and already his ‘‘new scientific system of 
medicine’’ has, by its timely use, permanently 
cured thousands of apparently hopeless cases, 
and it seems a necessary and humane duty 
in- 
valids. 

The medical profession throughout America 
and Europe are almost unanimous in the 
opinion that nearly all physical ailments nat- 
urally tend to the generation of consumption. 

The doctor has proved the dreaded disease 
to be curable beyond a doubt, in any climate, 
and has on file in his American and European 
laboratories thousands of letters of heartfelt 
gratitude from those benefited or cured in all 
parts of the world. 

No one having or threatened with any dis- 
ease,should hesitate a day,but should write at 
once. Facts prove that the doctor has discov- 
ered a reliable and absolute cure for con- 
sumption (tuberculosis) and al] bronchial, 
throat, lung and chest troubles, stubborn 
coughs, catarrhal affections, scrofula, general 
decline and weakness, loss of flesh, and all 
wasting conditions, and to better demonstrate 
its wonderful merits, he will send three free 
bottles (all different) of his new discoveries, 
with full instructions, to any reader of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist. 

Simply write to T. A. Slocum, M C, 98 
Pine street, New York, giving full address. 

There is no charge for medicine or corre- 
spondence-advice—strictly confidential. 

Knowing. as we do, of the undoubted effi- 
cacy of the Dr Slocum new system of med- 
icine,we urge every sufferer to take advan- 
tage of this most liberal proposition. 

A system of medical treatment that will 
eure catarrh, lung troubles and consumption 
is certainly good for—and will cure—any 
wasting disease that humanity is heir to. 

Please tell the doctor, when writing, that 
you read his generous offer in the American 
Agriculturist. 
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[Complete in Four Numbers—Part II.] 


Zou. 


By Fiorence McCallen Burton 





HE LETTER lay inside with 
four others. Zou took them 
in her hand as one would 
handle a toad—far more 
gingerly than she would 
have handled one. Turning 
it she read on the back of 
the envelope: Mr Edgar 

Curran, Parkville, Mo. She opened it, think- 
ing no harm; bad she and Tex ever quarreled? 
She wondered dully why he had not showed 
them to her, and she settled herselr cowfort- 
ably on the side of his bed to read just that 
one and see what it contained to so affect her 
brother. She did not even know enough 
about letters to hunt for and find the begin- 
ning. As she turned it, a few lines written 
in the fine hair lines so popular when the 
new steel pens came in, caught hereye. ‘‘If 
your half-sisters are now provided for, and 
as your stepmother says Edna is so unruly 
and disagreeable, why can you not find her 
a home somewhere, and come back to us? 
Ralph has never ceased to beg for it; he loved 
you so well. If Edna is so impossible to live 
with, why try it longer? I will write again 
in a week or two, and by that time I hope to 
hear that you have cast off all trammels and 
are free tocome to us. Your very loving 
aunt, Katherine O’Driscoll.’’ 

Cold and pale the child opened the dour 
which she had closed, and looked out. The 
yellow river gurgled and boiled; the steep 
path down to it shone clean-swept and hard; 
the biue hills on the other sido stood solemn 
and mysterious as they had done yesterday, 
but for herthe world was darkened; in all the 
days to come it never looked the same to her 
again. At first, a bitter feeling toward her 
brother was uppermost—the blind, loving- 
hate of jealousy. 

Had he thought her ‘‘impossible to live 
with?’’ Was he a hypocrite, like the rest, or 
was it becanse she herself was not like other 
people? She recalled a day when Tex had 
told her to put on her shoes and keep them 
on; that his cousin Cora had never gone bare- 
foot in her life. She had answered that she 
liked to go barefoot, and if she had noé liked 
it she would leave her shoes off to save them, 
as he had to work so hard to earn them. He 
had turned away without saying that she 
worked hard, too, and had seemed displeased. 
Zou was womanish enough to notice the in- 
justice of this, and womanly enough to for- 
give it. The stone was roiled away now, and 
she recalled many things which had had no 
meaning to herin her ignorance, but were 
plain enough now. How glad she was that 
she had not disobeyed him last night, though 
it had been so hard to leave that heavenly 
music! Her heart softened. Poor Tex, poor 
Tex, who was used to better things, who was 
living this poor life for her, because other 
people found her ‘‘impossible to live with!’’ 
It is so easy to forgive a sin when we love the 
sinner! * 

She took up the letter again, and took com- 
fort from the mention of her stepmother. ‘‘As 
your stepmother says’’ was not saying that 
Tex himself had complained. And she had 
been disagreeable while her stepmother lived 
at the cubin; she owned this to herself, free- 
ly. But never to Tex—she had never had any 
occasion to be ill-natured to Tex. She did 
not open any of the other letters, and as she 
carefully replaced them in their cranny she 
made a resolve; her brother should leave the 
cabin, and ‘‘cast off all trammels,’’ whatever 
they were. She thought they were used in 
fishing, but she bad never beard her brother 
mention them, and she had known everything 
about bim ever since he had lived with them, 
so she did not think he owned any. And she 
would give him upif he wanted to go, but 
oh, but oh, the lonesomeness of the lifo she 
must lead afterward! For she had no one 
else; the aunts and the cousins had others, 
but she,—why, she was ‘‘impossible to live 
with’’ and had no one but Tex! And tram- 
mels—she must help him to cast off those 
hateful trammelc. 

So she fought it out with herself before ne 
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came home and tried to seem the same when 
he came in, but failed. She gave him his 
supper, but ate none herself; the boy did not 
notice, nor seem to see that extra pains had 
been bestowed upon the cooking of it. He 
was in better spirits than wnen he had left 
her in the morning: having settled his course, 
he meant to steer straight without wrecking 
any craft, except perhaps his own. He went 
down to the landing after supper, but came 
back just as Zou was sweeping the hearth, 
having cleared away and made up the fire, 
which was all the light they had. 

**Now,’’ said Tex, throwing his hat into a 
corner and sitting down in the doorway, 
where the warm darkness was filled with the 
night birds’ call and the crickets’ chirp, 
‘*now, give us a2 chune. Something lively, 
me dear, and thin something to fetch the 
wather to me eyes.’”’ 

He spread out his hands and bowed low, in 
imitation of his employer, a tender-hearted 
old Irishman whose interest in the children, 
ana his pity for them, sent him often to see 
them. But rare as it was to see ‘lex in a fun- 
ny humor, Zou did not laugh. Her brother, 
with the old-fashioned notions hammered into 
him by a honseful of aunts, had never ap- 
proved of the fiddle, and had always objected 
when any chance comer asked his sister to 
play. Now she moved slowly and stiffly to- 
ward the ladder, and climbing three rounds, 
reached up to take it down. Then there came 
acry of despair. ‘‘Itis gone! My fiddle is 
gone!”’ 

She stood white and tearless, looking at 
him as he ran up the ladder and looked. It 
was gone, but it was not the loss of the violin 
which made him go up to her where she stood 
in the door, and shake her. ‘‘Edna!’’ he 
cried, ‘‘is that where you have slept all the 
time? On that pallet? Why didn’t you teli 
me’”’’ 

**lex,’’ said Zou, the next morning as_ her 
brother was preparing to leave, ‘‘uo you 
know what a trammel is?’’ 

‘*Of course! anyone who has any sense 
knows what trammel means. And I wish 
you wouldn’t call me Tex. That’s only a 
nickname.’’ 

He did not know what he had said to bring 
such a look into her eyes, and it troubled 
him at intervals all day. After he was a 
middle-aged man, with daughters of his own, 
he remembered that look sbe had in her eyes 
tLat morning as she stood in the door—not 
offering to go with him—the look of a tor- 
tured animal unable to give expression to its 
agony. He wished she had offered to go with 
him, though he had found fault with her the 
last time she did it, because she did not like 
to ‘‘sit on a cushion and sew up a seam,’’ as 
he thought a girl should, whether sh3 had 
the seam to sew or not. Hethought of their 
long chats over their work, and how cheery 
she had aways been, and telling a disagreea- 
ble thing seemed less hard in the woods than 
in the bare cabin. He had always hated the 
cabin. He had something important to tell 
Zou, and he dreaded to teli it, because she 
seemed somehow to like to live as they were 
now living. The girl had read only a part of 
the first letter Tex had received after his 
stepmother’s marriage. In the last, which 
had come to him only two days ago, her aunt 
had written kindly of her, and told him to 
bring her with bim, as she had no daughters 
of her owa, and she would do a mother’s part 
by her. She did not know how to manage 
girls, but perhaps the knowledge would come 
with the necessity for it. 

Left alone, Zou packed up. She had no 
definite plans, but the instinets of a hurt 
creature made her wish to get away from auy 
more of it, imperative. She had more to pacic 
than when her stepmother left. There were 
two pretty print dress, and a lawn, which the 
dear Tex who used to love her had had made 
for herin the town, and many other things 
which the kind lady who had helped him, 
added at his expense. She bowed her head 
over these, and wept. The boy’s own ward- 
robe had never been neglected. He wore 
shabby, rough clothing about his work, but 
twice a year he received from the aunt, who 
had been a mother to him, an abundant sup- 
ply of the garments he would have needed in 
his old life. but which accumulated unused 





So, as he had noth- 


there in the backwoods. 
ing to buy for himself, 
late, upon his sister. 

‘*Edna,’”’ he said that night after supper, 
**they’re going to put a sawmill down at the 
landing and abandon the wood yard. We’ve 
got to clear out from here.’’ 

**Oh.*? 

‘‘And my aunt wants me to bring you to 
live with her this winter while I go to 


he lavished it, too 


school.’’ 

**Oh! Does she know what a disagreeable 
girl I am?’’ 

He was a man—or boy—and missed the 


lurking sarcasm. He colored and hesitated. 
**She knows all about you, I guess. And 
you're not like you used to be one bit. I’ve 
not seen you in a temper since mammy went 
away, and you have given up all that way of 
talking. I think you’ll do as well as the best 
of ’em, now, Edna.’’ 

‘*Thank you. And I’d rather be called Zou, 
like father calied me.’’ 

Sbe could not think he had told a deliberate 
falsehood, when she looked at him, for no boy 
ever had clearer eyes than he, but by keeping 
her eyes downcast and listening to this new, 
aggravating way of his, she felt that she could 
do anything disagreeable she wished. 

‘*Have you apy idea who stole your vio- 
lin?”’ 

se Yes.’’ 

**Who could it have been? 
anyone about here?’’ 

‘*No. Yes, I have. It’s the one who came 
and told that l—story about the wood yard be- 
ing taken away, and the sawmill and all. 
You know, don’t you?’’ 

‘*McGill? Why he wouldn’t take your fid- 
dle! He’d rather give you a new one.’’ 

**Tt wasn’t McGill.’’ 

She puzzled him, but he was a patient boy 
and he waited. Zou was odd sometimes, but 
she was always right in the end, and no more 
afraid of anything than another boy, so he 
had been at no pains to ‘‘protect’’ her. He 
thought her the one brave girl in all the 
world. Afterward she proved the fact that 
her courage had a depth he had not dreamed. 

The next morning McGill came up and told 
her about the sawmill, and added a good deal 
of advice as to her movements after he should 
be gone and she left‘‘wud only that b’y.’’ 
So Tex had been true, and had not invented 
the sawmill story, even if he had hidden let- 
ters that ‘‘talked mean’’ about her. She 
concluded to stay until Tex was ready to 
start, and then let chance decide for her—or 
fate—but she would not leave Tex till the last 
minute. She waited until he brought up the 
subject again before she told him any of her 
plans, sham or real. At last he said: ‘‘Mc- 
Gill says we’ll have to get out by the last of 
this month; the sawmill man is going to live 
here. That’ll suit us, for then we shall be in 
time to start at school with the rest. How 
do you think you will like it?’’ 

**I’m not going there. I think I’ll go over 
to ‘Brother Pierce’s’ and stay awhile.’’ 


Have you seen 


Tex stared. ‘‘Why, I thought you hated 
them so!’’ 
‘*I do. That’s the reason I’m going—to 


I’m so disagreeable, you 
know. Don’t you remember how he used to 
pray for all of you? ‘That this here lost crea- 
t’re what it seems like is sent f’r a scourge, 
may be blessened to they-alls, as hail is, and 
snow is, and-the varmints upon the ’arth, 
ab !? ” 

Tex was human, and he laughed. Zou 
laughed too, with a flash of white teeth, and 
the yellow gleam in the blue of her eyes 
which rage or fun called to them at will. 


‘scourge’ thei. 


After this matters went on smoothly. Tex 
made his preparations and Zou helped him 


cheerily. She would put off the evil day; 
Tex should see that she let him go cheerful- 
ly. After that—she set her teeth bard on her 
under lip, and thought no more. 

A day or two before he started, the two 
walked over to see the little sisters and bid 
them good-bye. She was like the old Zou to 
him, and the six miles seemed like one. Her 
refusal to go with him seemed only a whim; 
he felt sure she was going. The new home 
was a comfortable one, with trees about it, a 
great orchard and a few negro cabins at the 
back. Zou caught her brother’s elbow when 








EVENINGS AT HOME 














Down behind the western hill the red sun sinks to rest. 
All the world is weary, and I am weary too. 
The partridge seeks its covert, and the red-bird seeks 


its nest, 


And I am coming from the fields, dear heart, to home 


and you. 








SUNSET ON THE FARM. 
Arthur J. Burdick. 


face. 





Then folds the mantle of the night across its crimson 


Home, when the daylight is waning; 


Home, when my toiling is done; 


Ah! down by the gate, sweet, watching eyes wait 


My coming at setting of sun. 


Home, when the daylight is waning; 


Home, when my toiling is done; 
Ah! down by the gate, sweet, watching eyes wait 


My coming at setting of sun. 


The sheep from off the hillside haste to the shepherd’s 


fold,— 
death lurks 
comes apace. 


in the 


For 


The fleeing sun looks backward and turns the sky to 


gold, 


they were near the house and said with a 
queer, confused blush: ‘'Don’t say anything 
to mammy about my coming to live with her. 
She doesn’t know it—yet.”’ 

Virginia charged upon them from the garden 
where she had been digging potatoes. ‘*You 
won’t have much fun here, Miss Zou! As 
soon as pa comes, ye’ll scratch gravel!’’ 

Zou put on ber most elegant manner. ‘‘ Ah, 
Virginia, 1s that yon? The same gentle young 
creature! But my dear, you’d better go back 
to your work; we are not calling upon you.’’ 

The little onés ran out, clothed with one 
garment of cotton apiece, like three little dar- 
kies, and all ran to Tex but ‘‘Bamy”’ the 
baby, who clung shyly to Zou. ‘*‘He panks 
us,’’ she whispered, ‘‘and mammy cries and 
cries.’’ 


Zou was used to the tears, but the ‘‘pank- 
ing’’ was another thing. She pressed the 


little thing to her, and raised her in her arms. 
They found Mrs Pierce working on a coarse 
shirt of homespun cotton. She seemed glad 
to see the boy. 

‘*I’ve thought about ve a _ heap, 

Zou as much of a kandful as ever?”’ 

‘*She’s getting more of a handful,’’ said 
Tex, laughing. ‘‘I had to tell the dressmaker 
over in town that she was in her teens, to get 
dresses long enough.’’ 

‘*Dresses! Ye hain’t hirin’ 
clothes made, Tex! She orta 
and made to sew ’m herself.’’ 

‘*We’re going to schwol].’’ 

A painful color mounted to the woman’s 
face, and she bent lowe1 over ber work. She 
looked pale and thin,and her hands trembled 
as she strove to control herself. 

‘*Hev ye saved money sence we-all left?” 
she asked at last, ‘‘or did some o’ yer kin give 
it to ye?”’ 

‘*We’re going to aunt Kate’s. 


Tex. Is 


that limb’s 
be whipped 


She’s a wid- 


ow and she needs me—us.’®’ He lvooked 
around for his sister, fearing she had noted 
the slip, but she had gone away with the 
three little children. 

‘*‘And then,—that hain’t the aunt what 
usened to live in Texas?”’ 

‘*Yes. She lived there hefore uncle died. 


Do you like it better here?’’ 

To his surprise the woman broke into soh- 
bing; she had always been a tearful, irrespon- 
sible creature. He waited until she had con- 


trolled the flow of tears and wiped her eyes on 
the coarse shirt she was making. 
**No, I don’t like it, I don’t like 


it none at 


mountains and darkness 


Lay aside the hoe and spade, and put the sickle by; 


All the world is weary, and I am weary too. 


Gently fades the rosy light from out the western sky, 


And I am coming 
home and you. 


from the fields, dear heart, to 


Home, when the daylight is waning; 


Home, when my toiling is done; 


Ah! down by the gate, sweet, watching eyes wait 


all! O, I tell ye, I think of yer 
an’ his good humor!”’ 

The boy recalled other occasions on which 
she had remembered bis pore pappy in a less 
complimentary manner. 

‘*T sew these shirts f’ra big plantation to 
git clothes f’r the chillern. He begrutches 
them even ther v:ttles.’’ 

Tex thought of two other ehildren who 
many atime had not had enough to satisfy 
their young appetites, but he remained silent. 


pore pappy 


‘*What do ye ’low to do when ye come 
outen school? You’ll hev to go to work 
some’rs. You’ve got other sisters.’’ 

‘‘T mean to take care of Edna.’’ 

‘*Edna? Oh, ye mean Zou. Zou’s a limb! 


she won’t never be no credit to ye, and if I’s 
you I’d drap her.’’ 

He thought uneasily of her 
should give up going with him. 
won’t give up!”’ he thought. 
not, she’s got twice as much 
other girl I ever saw.’’ 

Meantime Zou had taken the children away 
from the kitchen where a sullen negress was 
stringing apples to dry, to a shady spot, and 
was petting little ‘‘Bamy’’ to the satisfaction 
of both of them. The little ones had always 
understood Zou. They were chatting happi- 
ly when Louisiana suddenly’ exclaimed: 
‘*We's got a fiddle like yours! An’ ther’sa 
httle place f’r the rosum like yours, with a 
pitcher of a man on it.’’ 

**Show it to me!’’ cried Zou, 
tion. 


life here if she 

‘*But she 
‘6 ¢Timh’ or 
sense as any 


with anima- 


{To be Continued. } 
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Wonders of Science, 





Electricity to start lazy and balky horses 
has heen used with results far more satisfac- 
tory than ever could be obtained with a whip. 
Thomas Rodgers of Avalon, Pa,owned a valu- 
able horse with a bad habit of balking. A 
three-volt storage battery was connected by 
means of three wires with each side of the bit 
and with the crupper. The horse balked, but 
at the first push of the button, snorted and 
moved on. In three weeks’ time he was com- 
pletely cured. A similar device was used on 
a lazy horse and thereafter he worked to per- 
fection. The shock was not sufficient to be 
felt above a man’s elbows. 

Trolley car ambulances,to run over all lines 
of street car tracks as called for, are to be in- 





My coming 


at setting of sun. 


troduced in Pittshurg, Pa. 
quicker and easier method 
for victims of accidents. 

An interesting suggestion is made by J. 
Miller Barr in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly for December. After describing the 
various forms of apparatus used in making 
animated pictures (such as the kinetograph, 
cinematograph, etc), this writer says that snc- 
cessive exposures to the camera could be 
made at relatively long intervals, so as to 
take pictures showing the growth of a_ plant. 
Electric light would have to be used, and the 
experiment might extend over weeks or 
months. As pictured afterward upon canvas, 
the plants would grow and develop before 
the eyes of the audience, though of course far 
more rapidly than in nature. 

One of the most practical submarine boats 
yet invented was recently tested at Baltimore, 
and for two hours cruised about under water 
without the least inconvenience to.its passen- 
gers. It was commanded by its inventor, 
Captain Lake. The test was regarded as a 
success. The boat is cigar-shaped and very 
heavily built to withstand the great pressure 
to which it will be subjected. It is driven by 
a propeller when in open water or mud and 
when on hard bottom rolls on wheels. Elec- 
tric lights illumine the bottom of the water. 
There is also an ingenious arrangement 
whereby divers can be sent out and taken in 
while the boat is submerged. On the surface 
she will make*about five miles per hour. The 
great advantage of the new craft is that ng 
matter how rough the surface may be, divers 
can carry on their work just as if the water 
were smooth, using the submerged boat as a 
base of supplies and air. The boat contains 
sufficient air in steel tuhes to enable a diver 
to stay below for a whole day. When in com- 
paratively shallow water it draws the supply 
of air through its tubular steel masts from 
above the surface. 

The two largest storage batteries in the 
world are now being made hy the Electric 
storage battery company. One is for the Chi- 
cago Edison company, and the other for the 
Buffalo railway company. The latter is to 
be used in conjunction with power furnished 
by the Cataract construction company at Ni- 
agara, over their high-tension transmission 
lines to Buffalo. This is a most important 
development, and one which is being watched 
with intense interest all over the world. 


This will give a 
of transportation 
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Hidden Sin. 


Who hides a sin is like a hunter who 
Once warwed a frozen adder with his breath, 
And when he placed it next his heart it flew 
With poisoned fangs,and stung that heart to 


death. 
—[John Boyle O’ Reilly. 


Neighborly Relations, 


JOHN E. GALE. 





The business relations which exist between 
neighbors are often of a most unbusinesslike 
character,and a world of unpleasantness, hard 
feeling, trouble and litigation has resulted 
from trivial causes which might easily have 
been avoided. Even those who keep their 
general accounts with care and precision are 
apt to think it not worth while to keep a book 
account with their neighbor. But unless 
neighborly business is done on a strictly cash 
plan, as it should be, accounts should always 
be kept, and compared and balanced up at 
regular intervals—at least once each year. In 
this way, each one gets his due, there is no 
chance for any hard feeling on account of for- 
gotten favors—extra half day’s work, use of 
team for a few hours, odd sacks of grain to 
help out in an emergency, and the thousand 
and one things that country people so often 
need and receive from their next-door neigh- 
bors, and so seldom make any account of, ex- 
cept a mental one, which is inclined to escape 
with alacrity from its unstable depository, 

The borrowing practice is often overdone, 
and needs a little pointed comment. There are 
some things which no one should borrow, and 
which anyone is justified in refusing to lend, 
even toa neighbor. These are such imple- 
ments and tools as are subject to great wear, 
or are easily to be lost or broken, and all com- 
plicated machinery, the working of which is 
not familiar to the would-be borrower. 

It is also very easy to forget to 1eturn bor- 
rowed articles,and after one has taken an hour 
or two of the best part of the day, looking for 
some tool which he thinks has been mislaid, 
and then suddenly recollects that his neigh- 
bor half a mile away borrowed it the week he- 
fore last, he is not to be censured if he makes 
new regulations relative to the loan question 
within his precinct. 

No one sbould ever borrow anything which 
he can well do without, but when a thing is 
borrowed it should be returned in as good con- 
dition as when the loan was effected. All 
tools in particular, should be _ returned 
promptly, and clean and sharz, no matter 
what their condition was when borrowed for 
the use of a fork or shovel, a plow, harrow 
or pulverizer, should be worth the time re- 
quired to clean it, and a scythe, a saw ora 
straw cutter should always be carefully sharp- 
ened before 1t is taken back to its owner. 

Another prolific cause of local insurrec- 
tions, feuds and vendettas is keeping more 
fowls than one can feed, and allowing them 
to run at large and ‘‘ board around,’’ ransack- 
ing the gardens, orchards and lawns, strip- 
ping the cornfields, trampling the grass and 
the growing grain, scratching up flowers and 
newly-seeded plots and making themselves a 
harrowing nuisance, as it were, growing up 
and fattening upon the substance of the pa- 
tient and long-suffering neighbor. 

But as areal, genuine sure-thing trouble- 
breeder and Jawsuit-producer,there is nothing 
that can quite compare with neglected fences. 

Through their agency many a cornfield has 
been wrecked, many a horse spoiled, many a 
cow led into unruly habits which could never 
be corrected, and many a tired farmer lad 
tramped for hours brush and swamp, and 
over mountains and hilis after a hard day’s 
work, looking for cows that have strayed. 
Poor fenees are the consummation of neigh- 
borly injustice, the indicator of bad husband- 
ry, the barometer which shows careless and 
injudicious management and foretelis 
troubles, clouds and storm, if not financial 
disaster. 

Take care of the fences, take care of the 
fowls, the borrowed implements and the book 
accounts,and yuu will be richer, better, wiser, 
have better neighbors, more real friends and 
more reasonable ground to expect a reward in 
the world to come. 
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A Winter Health Resort. 


This is a snap shot at consumptives who are 
enjoying the winter air ona piazza of their 
boarding house in the Adirondacks, with the 
mercury 10° below zero. Many people in 
our northern climate keep their houses so 





warm, and are so much indoors in winter, 
that it is a wonder their health does not give 
out sooner. Many a person who does not feel 
wellin winter, especially women, would be 
benefited by an outdoor airing at home, with- 
out the expense of a trip to the Adirondacks. 
Under proper conditions fresh air is the great 
restorative and insurer of good health. 





A New, Illustrated Astronomy.—Prof David 
P. Todd, director of the observatory of Am- 
herst college, has just published, through the 
American book company of New York, a new 
astronomy, dealing with the elements of that 
interesting science in a plain, practical way. 
The book is thoroughly up to date and pre- 
sents all the recent great advances by means 
of photography, with several hundred illus- 
trations. 


A Locomotive was described as follows by a 
native of Buluwayo, Africa: ‘‘lt’s a huge 
animal belonging to the white man. It has 
only one eye (the head-light). It feeds on 
fire, and hates work. Whenthe white man 
pumps it to make it work it screams. It 
comes from somewhere, but no one knows 
from whence.’’ 





The Youngest Lawyer in the world is Byron 
Howse Gilbert of Atchison, Kan. At the age 
of seven he has successfully passed a rigid ex- 
amination before the supreme conrt justices, 
and is the possessor of a certificate of admis- 
sion to the bar, to take effect when he shall 
reach his majority. He isthe son of Judge 
W. D. Gilbert. 


The Solemnity of Religion attaches to char- 
acter, not to death. States of soul are solemn 
things. The question, What principles rule 
you? 1s a solemn question. But death, the dis- 
robing of the flesh, is not peculiarly so—not 
any moreso than all life is, not any more 
than any crisis-season of life is which shows 
you what you are, makes you taste the quality 
of your disposition and love.—| Starr King. 








Do You Suffer From Asthma? 
If you do, you will be interested in know- 
ing that the Kola plant, a new botanic discov- 
ery found on the Congo river, West Africa, is 
pronounced an assured cure for the disease. 
Most marvelous cures are wrought by this new 
plant, when all other remedies fail. Rev G. 
Ellsworth Stump, pastor of the Cougregation- 
ai church, Newell, Ia, writes that the Kola 
plant cured him of severe Asthma of twenty 
years’ standing; Aifred C. Lewis, editor of 
the Farmers’ Magazine, of Washington, D 
}, testifies that it cured him when he could 
not lie down at night without fear of choking, 
and many others give similar testimony. It 
is really a most wonderful discovery. To 
prove to you beyond doubt its wonderful eur- 
ative power, The Kola Importing company, 
No 1164 Broadway, New York, willsenda 
large case of the Kola compound free by mail 
to every reader of American Agriculturist 
who suffers from any form of Asthma. They 
only ask in return that when cured yourself, 
you will tell your neighbors about it. This is 
very fair,and you should surely try it, as it 
costs you nothing. 








LEARN 
TELECRAPHY. 


Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed, Address 
ISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, LEBANON, PENNA. 


ALESMEN WANTED to sell to dealers. $100 
monthly and expenses. Experience un- 
necessary. Enclose stamp. Acme Cigar Co,Chicago. 
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of the American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac 
for 1898, which is the best and most comprehensive work 
of the kind ever published, 


Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 








IN THE CIRCUS PARADE 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Grandpa’s Way. 
FLORENCE A. HAYES. 





Seaton as all the day we children used to 

dreac 

When night would come, and mother’d say, 
‘* Now children, go to hed ;’’ 

Till grandpa came to visit us. 
soldier, and you see 

He’s just as good and pleasant as ever he can 
be. 

The very first night he asked mother with a 
sinile 

If the children ever marched to bed 
old soldier style. 

Then he commenced to count, ‘‘One, two, 
one, two.’’ I tell you, it was fine, 

And you don’t know how quickly we all fell 
into line. 

Since then, all day we kind of look ahead 

For night to come, when we like soldiers can 
march away to bed. 

And grandpa says, If we’ve a task,we’ll find 

it just the same,— 

so much easier to do if it has a pleasant 

name. 


He was a 


in good 


It’s 





Pegasus, the Winged Steed. 


CLINTON MONTAGUE. 





Long, long ago there was a fountain gush- 
ing out of a hillside in a very beautiful land. 
It wasa spring of pure water, fresh, cool 
and sweet as rain from heaven, and it supplied 
the larger part of a great city. The great city 
was Corinth in Greece, aud the spring of wa- 
ter was the famous fountain of Pirene. 

It was about this fountain that the winged 
horse made his home, throngh all the warm 
summer months, and it is mostly summer in 
Greece. His winter home was Mount Helicon, 
in Pieria. Where he came from nobody just 
knows, for they have told us so many stories 
about him that we hardly know what to be- 
lieve. Some say that he sprung from the body 
of a terrible woman, Gorgon Medusa, when 
the hero Perseus cut off her head, and thereis 
a story told that as soon as he was born the 
fiery creature flew up into the heavens and be- 
came the horn of Jupiter,for whom he carried 
thunder and lightning. 

Pegasus was a snow-white horse of most 
graceful proportions, and had a pair of gauze- 
like silvery wings. These wings were so large 
that they would support him in the air likea 
bird. His hair was smooth like satin and his 
eyes had a beauty and intelligence that were 
almost human. He was as wild as he was 
handsome. 

There was at that time living in Corintha 
young prince by the name of Hipponus. He 
was the son of King Glaucus and was of mar- 
velous beauty of face and form. He had the 
courage and strength of a hero and his long 
golden hair fell around a face as handsome as 
that of a young and beautiful woman. This 
prince was unfortunate enongh ina quarrel 
to kill a councryman named Bellerus. Tosave 
his life he was obliged to flee from Corinth 
to Argos, where he took refuge with King 
Proetus. Ever after this the prince was known 


as Bellerophon, from the name of the man he 
slew. 

Bellerophon had not been long at Argos be- 
fore he fell into trouble again. This time it 
was on account of his good looks, and the 
enemy he made was no less a personage than 
Queen Anteia herself. She conceived a vio- 
lent hatred to him and by false accusations 
endeavored to prevail upon her husband to 
kill him. Proetus refused to have the deed 
done in his own house but dispatched him on 
an errand to his son-in-law, the King of Lycia 
in Asia Minor, with private orders to have 
him slain at the first opportunity. 

The young prince arrived at the court of 
King Tobates in safety. No sooner had the 
monarch read the letter of his father-in-law 
than he resolved to send Bellerophon against 
Chimera, a terrible fire-breathing mouster 
that was ravaging his kingdom and slaying 
his péople. By doing this he thought he 
might secure a double gain: He would keep 
the friendship of his father-in-law and it was 
possible that Chimera might be killed and he 
would thus gain the love of his people. Of 
course he never once thought that Bellerophon 
would escape with his life. 

The monster Chimera had three different 
parts, each with the head ofa lion, the body of 
a goat and the tail of a serpent. It breathed 
fire anu smoke from every nostril. Daily it 
fed upon a dozen men and as many women. 

tellerophon seems to have accepted King 
Tobates’s command very calmly. ‘‘Let me 
have a week’s rest and I will meet this 
Chimera,’’ he said to the king. Tobates cheer- 
fully granted him bis wish. 

That night Prince Bellerophon went to the 
temple of Minervato talk with the priests 
and to make sacrifice, and fell asleep in the 
tempie portico. The goddess being unusually 
good natured appeared to him in a dream and 
told him that if he wished to conquer Chi- 
mzra he must catch and ride the winged 
steed. In the morning when he awoke, he 
found a golden bridle by his side. 

The prince would have juss time enongh to 
go to Greece and return before the week 
would pass. It would take him three days to 
sail to Corinth and he would need one day to 
catch the wonderful horse. So he took the 
golden bridle and embarking in one of King 
Tobates’s swift-sailing galleys went to Corinth. 
No one recognized him there and telling his 
errand to no one he walked out to the fountain 
of Pirene. lt was noon when he reached the 
spot. In a few momenta the beautiful Pegasus 
came and fell fast asleep. With an agile leap 
Bellerophon sprung upon his back. 

The winged horse, who never till then had 
felt a human touch, uttered a wild neigh and 
sprang up toward the sky. He tried to shake 
off his rider but could not and when Bellero- 
phon swung the golden bridle over the shapely 
equine head and slipped the bit into his 
mouth, Pegasus became at once as docile as 
you please. But he founda kind master in 
Bellerophon and in time grew to be very fond 
of him. The prince returned at once to Lyvia 
and riding his winged horse boldly attacked 
the horrible Chimera and killed it. Beller- 
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ophon then offered to set Pegasus free but 
the noble creature refused to leave him. 

Bellerophon performed so many wonderful 
exploits oun the back of his winged horse and 
was always so successful that at last he grew 
very vain and proud and thought he could go 
up into the heavens and see what the gods 
were doing. But when he attempted it he 
was struck by lightning and killed. As for 
Pegasus he kept rightonand reached heaven 
at last, becoming the horse of Aurora, the god- 
dess of the morning. And in memory of this 
legend the astronomers have given his name 
to a group of stars in the heavens. 





Why the Birds Sang. 


KENDALL PERRY. 





She came running in breathlessly, her poor 
little cross eyes more hopelessly tangled up 
than ever, the little fresh-air child out from 
the city for her two weeks onthe farm. 
Everything was new and strange. She had 
never seen a hog or—but here is her story. 

‘‘Oh, but the little burrds are rawiing about 
and squealing like everything, au’ then they 
sings and sings. And the ould burrd she 
came a-runnin’ an’ she squealed and singed 
too, and shook her wings like everything—an‘ 
then they all rawled and singed, thim burrds 
ye feed.’’ 

‘Whatever can she mean?’’ we queried’ 
and went to see. We found four downy litle 
ducks fast ou a sheet of sticky fly paper. that 
had blown from the porch. The oid Plymouth 
Rock hen ,seeing the flies plentifully sprin- 
kled on it, had joyfully called her brood and 
alas! they were in it, and jeft downy remind- 
ers of their painful leave taking. 





A Little Musician, 





Eva Roup is five years old. She plays alto 
in both band and orchestra and reads her mu- 
sic as well as other members of the organiza- 
tion. Her home is in the state of Oregon. 





Pharaoh Going to Church. 


E. E. B. 





Jeraldine and her papa one evening went to 
the weekly service. Part way there, Pharaoh, 
the kitten, was found following. Papa decid- 
ed to let her go. We came to the pretty park, 
and Pharaoh walked through the paths across 
to the church door and went in. 

Papa is sexton, so he put kittie in a closet, 
but she mewed so loudly that she was carried 
upstairs. Still her cries were heard, and then 
she was carried to the organ loft. When serv- 
ices were over Jeraldine and her papa went 
for her. On being let out, she purred and rub- 
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bed against them for gladness. She was car- 
ried in their arms most of the way home. 
Next morning Jeraldine, four years old, was 
heard saying to Pharaoh, **Good kittie—went 
to church—heard the sermon—good cat.”’ 





Some Handy Measures. 

ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 

Boys and girls don’t often carry 
"Round a wooden pocket-measure— 

Wonder would you like to know 
Of handy ones composed of treasure? 


Well, the ‘‘dollar of our daddies,’’ 
If in your pocket one may hide, 
Measures in diameter, truly, 
Just an inch and one-half wide. 


Not so rich? Oh, never mind then; 
Take a lialt, twill do as well! 

It’s an inch and a quarter measure- 
With it any length you'll tell. 


If a half you have nof, you may 
Take a quarter on a pinch— 

P'rhaps ‘tis better than the others, 
For this measures just one inch! 


Every one must have a penny, 
Of an inch three-quarters wide; 
A foot would take how many, tell me, 
If you placed them side by side? 
ee - 


The Story of Stephen, 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 


Stephen is a bright boy from New Jersey 
who visits his uncle andaunt nextdoor to me 
every summer. He is a little older than 
Hazel; he must be seven or eight years old. 
He comes over to play on my front piazza and 
in my back yard and of course I play with 
him, though I am several times as old as he— 
in years. 

Between his uncle’s yard and mine is a long 
grape trellis which makes a high wall of 
dense green leaves. He comes rusbing out 
from behind the trellis to scare me and I am 
so terrified that I scream and run. One day 
he was a dragon—he had been reading dragon 


stories—and scared me half out of my wits 
chasing me around the sard and growling, 
when all of a sudden I grabbed , him and 


vard and said, 


. 


pointed toward the back of the 

‘*What’s that?’’ 

Through the picket fence at the back of the 
yard,through the basement window of a house 
occupied by a mysterious Frenchman,we could 
see flames leaping up. The Frenchman’s 
house was afire we feitsure, and we rushed 
and climbed over the fence and looked through 
the basement window. What do you suppose 
we saw? There was the Frenchman himself 
working away at a little forge like a black- 
smith’s and the glare of the flames lighted 
up his dark face. This excited Stephen very 
much? for he thought surely the Frenchman 
must be the real dragon and then we elimbed 
back into my yard and made so much noise 
playing dragon and tore around so that an- 
other boy across the way heard the racket and 
came over and joined the game. We were 
having a great time, when Stephen seized a 
decayed apple and hurled it at the other boy. 
It hit him, and the boy seized the first thing 
he could find, which was an overripe tomato, 
and before I could stop him, he threw it at 
Stephen. 

Alas! Stephen was dressed to go driving 
with his uncle and aunt. He had on a 
beautiful white sailor suit. The tomato struck 
him ‘‘splash’’ in the middle of the back. 
Pretty soon his aunt came to tell him the car- 
riage was abont to start; and then—you can 
imagine the rest. 

After that Stephen stayed on the front piazza 
when he came to my house, or else wore his 
old clothes. 


ee 


——— 

A Little Italian boy in Boston.born without 
arms, has been taught to operate a typewriter 
with his toes. 


Driving.—It really takes as much skill to 
drive a horse as it does to ride a wheel, buta 


good many of the people who drive horses 
don’t knuw it.—|[ Exchange. . 
Our Chief Want in life is somebody who 


shall make us do what we can. This is the 


service of a friend.—{ Emerson. 





EVENINGS .AT HOME 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Hearty Enthusiast.—Where are the Owls, 
and where is that young lady trom New Eng- 
land with brown bair and eyes who picked so 
many berries? Where are you all and why 
don’t you write more even if you do belong 
to acirele? Writing tothe Table would fill 
up the time between letters, which some of 
you complain is so long. I wonder if the boys 
are as interested in sports as they are where 
I live? Perhaps the boy on vhe farm has not 
the time for such things, but I don’t see how 
he can help being interested. Iam a_ hearty 
enthusiast in all that pertains to the farm. 
[ Burt. 





No 12 Heard from.—The letters of letter cir- 
cle No 12 have been around once. They have 
appointed me as temporary secretary. I find 
that the letters are very interesting. We have 
quite a few school teachers in it.—|George H. 
Lea. 





Jack and Jill, Roosters.—I wrote about the 
biggest dog the first time I wrote. The other 
dog’s name is Jack. He is one year younger 
than I, and has not very many tricks but he 
can Shake hands and beg. The two chickens’ 
names were Jack and Jill, but instead of Jill 
being a hen he turned out to be a rooster, 
whien I didn’t like. Jack went into the oven, 
so there 1s only one left. The two cats’ 
names are Polly and Nigger. I like Nigger 
the better of the two, because she is so play- 
ful. She 1s black witha white breast and 
white feet. My papa andI hada flock of 
Pekin ducks, 18 in number, but something 
kept catching them, until there were only 10 
left. One day when some men were dragging 
the pond, they got out a great big snapping 
turtle, and wesnppose be took the ducks. 
The two dogs had their pieture taken last 
summer, and King and I had ours taken the 
same day. I haven’t seen either yet.—[Gold- 
en-Rod of Long Island. 





Kind Neighbors.—I shall be 12 years old 


next April. About seven weeks ago our fine 
house burned down and we just got out alive 
but did not save anything. It was in the 
night and our hired girl happened to see it in 
time so we could get out. We had the lum- 
ber for the new house shipped from Chicago, 
and to-day our neighbors turned out with 3& 
teams and we brought it all home. We appre- 
ciated their kindness very much. Last win- 
ter I read many books, but since our house 
burned down I haven’t many to read this 
winter.—| Bruce W. Crossley. 





Mischievous Jack Crow.—I had a crow whose 
name was Jack, and he was always pleased if 
he could get into some mischiet. He would 
come in the house and most always look for 
something he could run away with—thimble, 
thread or any kind of cloth. He could talk 
some too. He aiways sat in a cherry tree and 
early mornings he would call ‘‘ Ma, ma!’’ just 
as loud, until some one would let him in. 
He could imitate the turkeys or cackle like 
the hens. We take three weekly papers, but 
[ like this the best of all. We are saving 
every issue and have several hundred. I hope 
Chester Koss hasn’t caught any of our owls— 
Hoot or Sereech—I mean. Here is an exam- 
ple which my father gave me not long ago: A 
man had $100 for which ne was to purchase 
100 head of live stock, cows, pigs and sieep. 
For the cows he pays $10 each, for the pigs $2 
each and for the sheep 50 cents. He must not 
pay more nor less than $100 for all, and must 
buy 100 head of stock. How many did he buy 
of each?—[{ Checkers. 





Seven-Toed Kittens.—I am eight years old 
and wy mamma was sick and I gow breakfast 
and washed the breakfast dishes. I goto 
school every day and am in the fourth grade. 
My teacher is Leva Wright. I feed the hens 
and turkeys. My papa has 11 cows and two 
horses, Fly and Nell. I have two old cats 
and two kittens, and each kitten has seven 
toes.—/Ray Don Baty. 

Thank You.—I enjoyed the story by the 
Young Folks’ Editor, also, and I hope he will 
write and let us know about his summer 
playmate, Stephen. I do not think my _ par- 
ents would object to your calling at my home, 


Mr Editor, as | have not any small brothers 
or sisters fer you to play with and I would 
like very much to get acquainted with yon. 


Another High School Girl. 

\#The Y F E hopes he shall meet this 
young lady some day. He has a very partic- 
ular friend who is a high school girl, 15 years 
old, and if the others are like her he would 
like to know about a thousand of them. 


WOMAN'S LETTER TO WOMEN. 


Written as Only One Woman 
Can Write to Another. 


Men Write From the Head, But 
Women From the Heart. 
That is Why All Women Will Be Im- 
pressed By This Letter. 


We publish an interesting letter from Mrs 
Anna B. -Miller,of 940 West Main street, lonia, 
Mich, with her portrait, so that our readers can 


see just how she looks and almost, as it 
were, hear her speak. 
‘**For forty years,’’ she says, ‘‘I have 


suffered from falling of the womb and female 
weakness, which. caused constipation anda 
complete obstruction of the bowels at times. 
In May, 1894, an abscess formed. I lay at 
the point of death for days,given up, not only 
by my attending physician, but by two others 
that were called in. They said that if I did 
recover from that attack, it would only be to 
be a helpless invalid the rest of my life. Dur- 
ing that time I suffered with sleeplessness, 
was nervous and weak and was losing my 
memory. I also had heart trouble. Death 
would have been a welcome release to me from 
all my troubles. 





**A friend told me of the help Dr Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy had been to 
ber and advised me to takeit. I did so and 
have continued to take it up to the present, 
each bottle naking me feei stronger. I am 
now able to do light honsework and think 
nothing of taking trips on the train from 
one friend’s to another, surprising them all 
with my renewed life. 

**T can truly say that Dr Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy is a great nerve and 
brain invigorant and health restorer, and I 
recommend it to all my friends and know 
that many have been helped by it. It has 
done wonders for me.’’ 

To how many thousands of women, suffer- 
ing from female weakness, irregularities and 
disease, whose nerves are all ajar and shaken 
by strain and over-work, who are weak,tired, 
nervous and withont energy or ambition, do 
these stirring words of Mrs Miller bring hope 
and encouragement? For Dr Greene’s Nervu- 
ra blood and nerve remedy will cure any 
sufferer who reads these lines just as surely 
as it did her. Itis the greatest boon wom- 
ankind has ever known, and makes women 
strong and well, perfectly and completely cur- 
ing their femule weakness and disease. 

Dr Greene’s Nervura is the prescription of 
Dr Greene, of 35 West 14th street, New York 
city, the most successful physician in curing 
these complaints,and he may be consulted ab- 
solutely free, personally or by letter. 





BUSY FINGERS. 


For the “$¥% People. 





To supply the demand of readers for anS 
initial quilt block Miss Allie L. Nay sends 





As the construc- 
tion does not appear clearly in the photograph 
of the block, adiagram of the back side is 


the accompanying design. 
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appended, showing each and every piece. 
An O has been asked for and will be supplied 
before long. 

All letters look best made of dark or bright- 
colored cloth on a lighte1 ground, or one witb 
a@ good contrast. To cut a pattern for this 
block, first mark off on a piece of paper a 
block of half-inch squares, have it seven wide 
and nine long, mark off the corner squares 
and a row all around for the border; next, 
mark off the squares and half squares, as 
shown in the illustration, then cut strips for 
the Jetter 14 inches wide and the desired 
length, then the pattern for tke half-squares, 
then the piece that goes inside each turn in 
the letter. 

The border is of squares and straight 
strips. These may be made same width as 
the letter, but look well if wider. Care must 
be taken when cutting the pattern to allow 
for seams where needed. The pattern is 
easy to cut when one once gets the idea 
how it is to be done. 





Hand-Made Lace, 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 
[By Request.] 


The directions for making point and Hon- 
iton lace are not intricate but must be careful- 
ly followed. Fine braid and fine linen thread 
are used for lace edging, handkerchiefs, etc. 
The braid comes in six-yard lengths, the 
thread in balls. The designs are on tracing 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


cloth, which are to be basted to very thin,soft 
oilcloth. The braid follows the outiines of 
the pattern,and the. spaces are filled with lace 
stitches. 

Outlining the design is the most difficult 
part of the work. Upun the skill with which 
it 1s done depends the beauty of the lace. 

For edging, cut off a piece of braid a little 
longer than the length of lace you desire to 
make, and baste it closely to the straight edge 
of the pattern. With another piece of braid, 
follow the outline of the pattern by first tak- 
ing two or three stitches, leaving the end of 
the thread on the wrong side, to be cut off 
afterward. Baste through the center of the 
braid (with fine cotton), keeping it as smooth 
and even as possible. 

Little difiiculty will be encountered with 
the outer edge. In order to make the inner 
edge lie smoothly, take the linen thread to be 
used in making the lace stitches, fasten at 
a@ convenient poizt inthe braid, take afew 
overhand stitches, and draw up till the braid 
forms a smooth curve or half circle, as indica- 
ted by pattern. 

When the pattern has been outlined, fasten 
the braid together with cross bars, run a 
thread across, twist it back upon itself,fasten, 
run needle along braid (with invisible stitch- 
es), make another bar,and so on at short 
intervals. To fasten the thread, make a light 
buttonhole stitch, run on two or three stitch- 
es, put needle to back of work and cut off. 

Avoid piecing the braid when possible; 
when necessary, overhand closely, and stitch 
down each edge. In passing the needle from 
one part of the braid to another, run it along 
the center with invisible stitches. The sim- 
plest way of filling the spaces is with what is 
called a ‘‘spider’s web,’’ with the same stitch 
as wus used in fastening the braid. Runa 
straight thread where yuu want a cross bar, 
twist back upon the thread as far as the cen- 
ter, run thread to edge of braid, twist back to 
center as before, and so on until all necessary 
lines are made; finish center with darning 
stitch over and under, and fasten. Now twist 
thread over the other half of first bar made, 
and fasten. 

—  —— 
A Night Bag for Baby. 


MILLIE ASBOTT. 





How often we hear the mother say, ‘‘Oh! 
my baby has a dreadful cold; he lay uncover- 
ed last night, and 
when I found him his 
feet and legs were 
cold as ice, and so 
were his little 
hands.’’ To those 
mothers I would say, 
make him a ‘‘ Richard 
night bag.’’ The one 
Ihave in mind was 
made by a careful 
mother who did not 
want her haby to take 
cold. It was made of 
soft warm flannel,one 
yard long and 30 inehes across the bottom. 
The upper part was made to fit nicely over 
the little nightdress. 

The sleeves were made quite a little larger 
than the nightdress sleeves, aud were three 
inches longer than the hand. These are sew- 
ed up at the end the same as the bottom of the 
night bag. 

The opening to the bag is 25 inches. At 
first it was not made as long, but when the 
baby needs changing in the night, the long 
opening is found much better. Now baby 
can kick and become uncovered, and little 
harm will be done, for his little feet and 
hands are kept nice and warm. Eskimo 
mothers have used this bag arrangement for 
years and years. 





30 -weres-.. 








There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 


You want the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Free—A Wonderful Shrub.—Cures Kidney 
and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


DisorDERs of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel,Pain inthe 
Back, Female Complaints, 
UrinaryDisorders, Dropsy, 
etc. For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure is 
found in a new botanical 
discovery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava SHrvep, called 
by botanists, the piper me- 
\ thysticum, from the Ganges 
; = East — It a 
— e extraordinary reco 
Woiftore New yo of 1200 hospital cures in 30 

‘ days. It acts directly on 
the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood 
the poisunous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. John H. Watson, testifies in the New York 
World, that it saved him from the edge of the ve 
when dying of Kidney disease. The venerable Mr. 
Jos. Whitten, of Wolfboro, New Hampshire, at the 
age of eighty-five, gratefully writes of his cure of 
Dropsy, swelling of the feet, and Kidney and Blad- 
der disease by the Kava-Kava Shrub. any ladies 
also testify to its wonderful curative powers in dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 
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Meat Chopper 


makes sausage, scrapple and 
hogs-head cheese quickly and 
thriftily—saves you as much in 
one busy week as it costs, 
Chops meats, vegetables, fish. 
Steadily perfected for 15 years. 

For sale by all dealers. Small family size, 
No. 5, $2. Chops one pound a minute, 
Large family size, No. 10, $3. Chops two 
poundsa minute. Send 4c. in stamps for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper”’—200 recipes, 


THE EATERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., Phila. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WO 


CEcansocanea=acasa 

























Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1a doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 

end your full address by return mail and 
we will forward pe. Bluine, post-paid, and 


a large Premium it. No money required. 
BLUINE CO. Boxil Concord Junction. Mass, 











regulator that cannot fail 
Particulars & proof for stamp 
578, Toronto, Canada 
Sure Cure at home: book 
RU free. Dr. W. S.RICE, Box 
444, Smithville, N. Y. 


LADIES, my monthly regulator never falls; box free 
Mrs. B. Rowan, Milwaukee, W 











BED WETTING seas wir stoomington.m 








+O R complete Catalogue of cuitural Books, address 
, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
cago. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 


That Colored Cover. 
KENDALL PERRY. 


What did you do with it—the Dee 18 cover? 


I make a guess that, first of all, you did just 
as I did—drew a long breath of delight and 


said, ‘Oh, isn’t that beautifal.’’ And on its 
dainty background of enameled paper it is in- 
deed a treasure of artistic coloring and beauty. 

The next question with me was: How can 
we preserve it to get the most good of it, last- 
ing longest and preserving its delicate colors 
—something new, novel and artistic in its 
way? 

**T have it!’’ exclaimed the family genius. 
‘4 panel or placque in plaster of paris. It 
will be ready for Christmas, too. The very 
thing!*’ So witha sharp pair of shears we 
snip-snip-spipped the beautiful dahlias from 
the frontispiece. The stems, green, slender, 
and beautiful, were the hardest to clip out, 
but we managed it; and that tiny yellow bud 
on its delicate stem on the upper corner, that 
was carefully cut around, rising beyond the 
white blossom. Then we laid the bunch of 
beauties carefully face down on the largest 
shallow meat platter that could be found, ev- 
ery point straight, flat, and all just in the cen- 
ter of the platter. Mixed plaster of paris and 
water to the consistency of thick cream was 
then poured all into the platter, filled to its 
inside edge. With toothpicks two holes were 
pressed in the upper white of the plaster of 
paris three inches apart, and it was then care- 
fully set away until stiff. 

It all came out in a perfect panel or 
placque. Through the two hoies narrow satin 
ribbon was pressed through to hang it up by, 
or it would look just as well on an easel. 
But it came in time for Christmas, and its 
mission was over the prairies far away to 
gladden another home. 


—_—_— 


More Than Food and Raiment. 


AMELIA C. CLAY. 


In the November issue, Mrs J. W. Wheeler 
tells the mother with only ‘‘one pair of 
hands’’ to do the best she can, always remem- 
bering that her own health 1s of as much im- 
portance as her husband’s or child’s. Then 
she tells her to save work and attend to essen- 
tials only. 

She gives good advice, but I would like to 
say right on the start, that it is an impossible 
thing for one woman ‘‘to do the work ona 
farm for three men and three children—the 
oldest just three years—’’ and to keep them all 
well fed and cleanly, and the babies well cod- 
diea and well brought up. 

If there were no children in the house one 
pair of hands might possibly ‘‘ wash and iron, 
bake, serub, wake and mend’’ for the others; 
but three children make the most work in that 
household. 

Men working on a farm must have good, 
hearty, well-cooked meals, they cannot be put 
off with musb and milk. . 

If there is such a woman—‘‘a beginner’’—in 
existence, as this extract from Bee signifies, 
I hasten to tell her before she is dead, that she 
is trying to do an impossibility, and I hasten 
to tell her blind, misguided, but probably 
good intentioned husband, that he is merely 
saving money to buy a cemetery. lot and a 
grave stone, and to nay the expenses of a sec- 
ond wedding. Let uo nope the second wed- 
ding may bring happiness to him and _ his 
children; it will not surely bring a drudge in- 
to his home, for second wives never make that 
mistake. At best, it will only bring a substi- 
tute for dear, self-sacrificing, genuine mother- 
love for the children. 


How- came there to be three men on the 
farm for the woman to work for? Was there 
too much for one man to do? Then why did 


not the farmer sit down in his perplexity and 
write to some inquiry department of his paper 
to ask how he could do it all? He simply 
knew he conldn’t—he hired a man to help. 
Jet his wife and his wife’s husband do the 
same for her. It does not cost as much to 
keep a domestic in the country as 1¢ does in 
the city, board comes ut first cost and wages 
are lower. That woman absolutely needs a 
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woman to wash, iron, scrub—care in a phys- 
ical way for the babies, and to do anything 
to save the tired feet of the mother. With all 
the wise saving of work in washing and iron- 
ing alluded to by Mrs Wheeler, they would be 
over-busy all the time, and think of the rested 
nerves and sweet, sunshiny dispositions and 
sunshiny hours that just the one expense for 
a domestic wouid contribute to that home. 

It is more than food and raiment, this peace 
of icind that comes from finding our lovea 
oues well-cared for, without the sacrifice of 
every hour, every comfort, every nerve, every 
hope, and finally, the very life of the one who 
is needed in the household the longest and 
the most. 

If the man could see his way to put his 
farm into grazing or hay, orinto some other 
thing that would enable him to do his own 
work, except as he might be obliged to hire oc- 
casionally, I can imagine how his wife could 
possibly get along with plenty ot his help in 
eare of the children, except as she might be 
obliged to hire occasionally, and they conld 
live thus very cozily and happily. But the 
fact that her husband does not undertake 
impossibilities ought to teach her a lesson to 
**go and do likewise.”’ 

Hints to Home Dressmakers. 
SUDIE L. PATTISON, 








A well-finished dress is a ‘‘jey forever,’’ 
and it can be done neatly and with dispatch 
if the following directions are followed, 
which I learned from a Paris modiste, and 
which can be followed in mest every case. 

Always cut and fit your linings first; then 
unhaste shoulder and under-arm seams. Sew 
on machine all darts, and back and side body- 
seams, leaving under-arm pieces separate. 
Sew on the edge of bodice fronts, then again 
back, the widths of whaletones to be used, 
another row of stitching. 

Cut off one side of sewed seams close, turn 
the other side over and baste evenly the 
width of whalebones, and stitch on machine. 
Put in whalebone in casing of each front, the 
hight of dart seams; tack well at top of whale- 
bone, then stretch bone tightly and tack at 
bottom. Sew on hooks and eyes alternately. 
Run in whalebone in all seam casings, as 
directed for fronts. 

If design is the popular Russian blouse, 
sew under-arm piece to side body pieces. 
Cut vutside material and baste on the prepar- 
ed linings; baste under-arm seams and shoul- 
der aud refit; making any changes in those 
two seams only. Bind the shoulder seams 
and under-arms; tack in whalebone, remem- 
hering to curve wialebune well at waist lines. 
If the bodiceis to be worn with belt, bind 
the bottom with seam binding. If without, 
finish thus: Cut bias piece of linen one inch 
wide, baste around bottom on wrong side a 
seam’s width from bottom edge; turn seain 
from right side and baste, then whip edge to 
linen on wrong side; face with bias piece 
of silk and press well. 

Sew sleeves in with bias piece of siik, trim 
seams close and hem edge of bias piece over. 
Tack in belting at back of waist line. Sew 
two large eyes at waist line of side-body 
seams, to hook skirt to, to do away with sag- 
ging down of skirt. For ladies of 36 inch bust 
measure, the two French under-arm pieces 
meke a better form than one under-arm piece. 
A bodice finished in the above manner can 
be finished in one day if not too elaborately 
trimmed. 

Every home-dressmaker should possess a 
dress-form; it does away ‘with all that tire- 
some standing of some one, to allow the ma- 
ker to drape and trim to satisfaction. Witha 
dress-form, you can take the prepared linings; 
pin on fronts to form and drape, then remove 
and baste,and for the seamless backs the form 
makes it only a matter of caretul stretching, 
while pinning, and you are delighted with 
the resnit. No one who does her own dress- 
making should be without a dress-form. 

All skirt seams should be bound with seam 
binding—the front and side seams open, the 
back ones together. Skirts should be cut first, 
as the large pieces left in cutting skirt can be 
used for bodice. It is economy to always cut 


and fit lining of both skirt and bodice before 
The corduroy facing for skirts 


cutting goods. 
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wears well when allowed to extend the width 
of one-eighth of an inch below material, and 
stitched on edge of material in tailor-finish on 
right side, hemming other edge down by 
hand on wrong side. For heavy material, the 
foregoing plan is unexcelled, and equally so 
for fancy evening bodices and skirts. For 
faney vests, an interlining of linen canvass 
should be used. Always remember that it 
takes a thorough pressing to make any dress 
look well. A curved pressing board is a ne- 
cessity for pressing sleeves and bodices. 








Her Life. 
She lived and labored midst the lowliest 
things, 
Walked at my side, and talked, and oft did 
fill 
The gracious hours that friendly twilight 
brings 


With toil, naught questioning if good or ill 
Were hers; soft lullabies she crooned at eve, 
Like poppies’ breath, falling down tenderly 
On infant eyelids that gay sports would leave, 
To nestle close and sleep upon her knee. 
Her life was colorless and commonplace, 
Devoid of poetry, I thought it so, 
For I was blind, and could not see the grace 
That grew through common duties; now 
know, 
Since she is gone from me and all her cares, 
I entertained an angel unawares. 
—|{Zitella Cocke. 
———— 


To Sugar-Cure Pork. 
CLAKA SENSIBAUGH EVERTS. 
For 80 lbs of ham or shoulders, use 8 oz of 
Saltpeter, 7 oz of brown sugar and one pint 
Mix well and rub on cut side of meat 


of salt. 
same day of butchering. Lay the meat on 


an inclined surface, where it cannot freeze, 
and drain for 24 hours. The cellaris perhaps 


lbs of meat 
it lie where it cannot 
freeze for 14 days, on an inclined surface, so 
the brine can run off. Then hang it to dry, 
or smoke it if preferred. When thoroughly 
dry, put each piece in a flour sack and stuff 
hay all around it,so the sack cannot touch the 
meat, else some troublesome fiy will spoil it 
all. Orif preferred, the meat may be packed 
in a barrel in oats or hay; anything to keep it 
dry and secure from flies. 

Side meat may also be cured in the same 
way, and is then equal to the sugar-cured 
meat we buy and far superior to ordinary salt 
or smoked meat. 


the best place. Then rub the 80 
with 2 qts salt. Let 


ee 

A Novel Ironer.—I have seen in various pa- 
pers articles how to make ironing light. I 
learned a way I think one of the best last win- 
ter, when there was sickness in the house, 
and I had not much spare time. I havea 
good wringer and [ attached it to the sink, 
laid down a thick piece of an old tablecloth 
in the sink, then folded and put through the 
wringer nearly all the clothes that are not 
starched. By takinga litle pains to keep 
folds even, they look nearly as well as if five 
times longer had been spent in going over 
them.—[Eva F. Davis. 


The Japanese Quilt in 





the issue of Dec 18 


was attributed by mistake to Miss Nella E. 
Cochrane. The designer was Miss Emma M, 
Elwell. 


Parent to Child.—Too much relative stress 
has been laid upon the duties of children to 
parents, while too little attention has been 
given to the duties of parents to their chil- 
dren; this for the reason that books upon du- 
ty have been written by parents and the chil- 
dren’s side of the question has been quite ig- 
nored.—{ Johonnot. 





Don’t Be Hopeless and Discouraged. 
You need not be discouraged and lose hope 
just because local doctors have failed to cure 
you. Itis only the specialist in such com- 
plaints who can cure you. Dr Greene, 35 
West 14th street, New York city, the most 
noted and successful physician in curing dis- 
ease, can be consulted by letter free. His ex- 
perience is enormous, he has cured many 
cases like yours through letter correspondence, 
He can cure you. Write to him without dee 
lay. Remember it costs nothing to get his 
opinion and advice in regard to your case, 


THE GOOD COOK. 


Milk Is Not Necessary. 
MRS W. 8S. SMITH. 

Roly-Poly Pudding.—Make a dough as for 
biscuit and roll it about a fourth of an inch 
thick. Spread over it, leaving an inch uncov- 
ered at the edges, almost any kind of fruit, 
berries, cherries, fresh or canned. If canned, 
turn off the syrup, or use jam or marmalade. 
Roll it up tight, sew the pudding ina cloth, 
leaving room for it to rise,dip the cloth in hot 
water, wring dry and dust with flour before 
putting in the pudding. Boil or steam an 
hour if of medium size, that is, large enough 
for six persons. 

Whipped Sweet Sauce.—The beaten yolks of 
2eggs, 2 tablespoons powdered sugar, one 
glass boiled cider, 4 glass fruit syrup, or juice 
of one lemon,and a grain of salt. Use a sauce- 
pan, whisk the sauce on the fire until itisa 
creamy froth. 

Snow-Ball Pudding.—Wash 2 teacups rice and 
boil until tender, pare and core (leaving ap- 
ples whole), 12 large sour apples; fill the ap- 
ples with the cooked rice and put it around 
the outside. Tie each one in a separate cloth 
and drop in boiling water. Cook until soft, 
then serve while hot with whipped sweet 
sauce, or take 1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon flour, 
mix thoroughly, add a small piece ot butter, 
turn on boiling water until thick and clear. 
Season with vanilila or lemon. 





Apple Desserts Without Milk, 


ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 





Apple Snow Balls.—These are made by boil- 
ing 4 1b rice in water until tender. When the 
rice is soft, stir in 1 tablespoon cornstarch 
inade smooth in a little cold ‘water, and the 
grated rind of a lemun. Pare some smail ap- 
ples and remove the cores without dividing 
the apples. Fill this cavity with brown sug- 
ar, and a few bits,of lemon rind. When the 
rice is partly cool, flour the hands,and form a 
thick coating of the rice about each apple. 
Wrap each in atiny square of floured cloth 
and tie securely. Boilin water until the ap- 
ples are tender, which requires from # tol 
hour. When tender, drain, remove the cloths 
and serve with lemon sauce. The snowballs 
may be cooked in a steamer, but require longer 
cooking. Cinnamon or nutmeg may be sub- 
stituted for the lemon_ to flavor both rice anid 
apples. Frequently a few blanched and 
chopped almonds may be added to the rice. 

Apple Tapioca.—Boil1 cup of pearl tapioca 
in sufficient water until clear, add 1 cup sugar 
and 1 spoon butter. Pare, quarter, and slice 
enough apples to make a pint. Butter a pud- 
ding dish, stirthe apples into the tapioca, 
pour into the buttered dish, and bake half an 
hour. Serve with a hard sauce, made by 
creaming white sugar and butter. For a 
change, a cup of seeded raisins may be added 
to the apples and tapioca, and chopped al- 
monds are good also. 

Apple Jelly.—This with sponge cake makes a 
nice dessert. To makea jelly for immediate 
use, take about two dozen small apples, wash, 
clean and remove any defective spots,cut into 
small pieces, cover them with about 14 pints 
of water (more if the apples are not juicy), 
and boil them until very tender; add while 
boiling a few thin shreds of lemon peel. 
When the apples are tender strain through a 
flannel bag, squeezing out as much as _ possi- 
ble. Have ready one ounce of gelatine that 
has soaked in 4 pint of water for § hour. This 
is sufficient for 1 quart of juice. Stir the gel- 
atine into the hot juice, and let stand for a 
few minutes, when run through a clean bag. 
Add to every quart of juice 4]b granulated sug- 
ar, and pourinto a mold to become firm. 
When firm and cold, turn out into a glass dish 
and stick it with blanched almonds cut into 
strips. Or mold the jelly in small cups, pute 
ting a few almonds in the bottom of each cup, 
so when inverted these will appear on top. 

For the sponge cake, beat the yolks of 3 eggs 
until thick, add 1lcup sugar and beat again, 
then add alternately 3 cups flour (into which 
mix 14 teaspoons baking powder) and 4 cup 
cold water. Beat well together, add 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla and lastly, the whites of the eggs 
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[VORY SO 


Hf you would have your husbands 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 
laundress Ivory Soap. 

A white soap, it washes white. 


FRHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 
sent free on mention of this publication. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 
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y; WALL PAPER 


“ Best in style and quality. Lowest in price."— 
N. Y. World, Nov. 10, 1597 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE 
upon request. Our papers are all high class, the 


cheapest being 3c. a roll, and from that up to 25c. VAgen@aaie i . 
al, silk, leather, tapestry, in- 


Our variety of fl ilk, 

grain, golds and tres, both plain and embossed, 

cannot be equaled. One price everywhere and 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


All Agent Wa in every town to sell on 


6 commission from our large 

san books, showing 

hundred f bea t i advertising cards 

r rs wi U 1, free, and refer customers 

fhe business pays well 

n rry one-tenth the vari- 

i r sell as cheap. A pleasant 

i profitable busin requiring no capital or experience. 

Over 8000 agents are now selling our papers every year. 
For samples, or particulars about the agency, 

write to nearest address 
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apples. Put them into a saucepan with 4 
grated nutmeg, 2 large tablespoons sugar and 
enough water to prevent burning. Stew until 
soft, when add 6 oz currants. Make a plain 
biscuit crust, roll it out thin, spread the ap- 
ples over, roll up, closing the ends securely. 
Tie ina floured cloth and steam for two 
haurs. Serve hot with nutmeg sauce. 


beaten to a stiff snow. Bake in an oblong tin, 
and when done mask with chocolate icing. 
Scrape enough chocolate fine to make 2 table- 
spoons, place in a bowl with 1 teaspoon boil- 
ing water and 1 tablespoon white sugar. Put 
the bowl into hot water and stir until the 
chocolate is melted, let it cool a little, then 
spread over the cake. It becomes firm as soon 
asit is cold. 

A Good Apple Pudding.—Take 1 pint stewed 
arple pulp made rather sweet, add 3 oz but- 
ter and 3 eggs well beaten. Turn into a but- 
tered dish and bake 4 hour. 

Apple Snow.—Use 1 





Orange Pudding. 


MRS A. H. COOK. 





One heaping pint bread crnmbs, yolks 8 
eggs, 8 dessert spoonfuls sugar, 2 oranges, 1 
tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon cornstarch, 
a good pinch of salt. 

Soak the crumbs in sufficient water to 
cover them well. Beat the yolks, sugar, salt, 
soda and cornstarch together and mix smooth 
with the softened bread. Then aad the orange 
pulp divided into small bits, with the grated 
rind of one orange, stirring it very lightlr. 
Turn into a buttered pudding dish,dotting the 
butter around over the ton. Bake only till 
done, which can be told by slipping a spoon 
down the center. Serve cold with a sauce 
made with the yolks of eggs flavored with 
grated orange peel. 

paella 


Lady-Locks.—Roll ont puff paste in as long 


pint apple pulp well 
sweetened, soak 4 oz gelatine in 4 tablespoons 
cold water for 15 minutes, place in a bow] over 
hot water and stir until dissolved, add tv the 
apple pulp and commence to beat. Whip it 
untilit becomes white and stiff, then add 
the juice of alemon, stir well, pourinto a 
mold and set away to harden. When firm, 
turn out and serve. 

Apple and Raisin Dumplings.—Chop 4 1b 
peeled and cored apples very fine, mix with 
them 1 lb raisins, stoned and cutinto halves, 
sift into 1 lb flour 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
and 1 teaspoon salt. Mix in 1 tablespoon but- 
ter and the raisins and apples. Mix the whole 
into a paste with water. It must be firm 
enough to handle. Divide into pieces, and 


make into small balls. Lay a cloth in the bot- 
tom of the steamer, flour it well, place in the 
dumplings, cover closely, and place over boil- 
ing water. Steam for three-fourths of an hour, 
Serve with a very sweet sauce. 

Delhi Pudding.—Pare, core, and slice 4 large 


and as thin strips as required. Cut with a pas- 
try jagger into pieces about half an inch wide. 
Ro'l around the stick which comes for’ the 
purpose, and bake. When cold remove the 
stick, and with a pastry bag fill the long cay- 
ity with whipped and sweetened cream. 
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The Old Calash. 
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Worn and old, with the dust of years 
Held fast in each silken fold; 

With a faded string and wires bent, 
Bequeathed from the days of old; 

But, ah, methinks if it could but speak 
“I would be in a whisper low, 

Athrill with the charm of the 
As tuld in the long ago. 

*Twould be of a modest, rosy flush, 
Of drooping eyes and a flash 

Of mischief, lost as the string was pulled, 
In the depths of the old calash. 


sweet old tale 


Contentment Island. 


EVA L. OGDEN. 





Along the road that runs between 
The river and the highland, 

A couple roamed the other day, 
Seeking Contentment Island. 


They asked the children of the school, 
They asked the smiling master, 

They asked the town clerk,asked his wife, 
And asked the village pastor. 


The children cried, ‘‘It’s far away, 
In the Pacific ocean!’’ 

The master murmured ‘‘Yale'’’. with all 
A scholar’s fond devotion. 


‘*Go home,’’ the town clerk said, ‘‘and find.’’ 
His eyes with love were shining. 

His wife pressed closer still the cnild 
Against her knee reclining. 


The pastor answered not, but raised 
His eyes to the fair speaker; 

Then turned them wistfdliy upon 
The neighboring God’s acre. 


The two roamed on till, coming where 
The ancient roads divided, 

They found a gray-haired farmer, who 
Their foolishness derided. 


**You’ve missed the island,’’ quoth he. ‘‘ Know 
It lies upon the ledges, 
Walled in to north and east by rocks, 
And svuth by lilac hedges!’’ 
Still, down the road that runs hetween 
Time’s stream and death’s dark highland, 
We travelers roam, seeking, heanteiele, 
For fair Contentinent Island! 


And miss it where it lies, close by, 

In cali and peaceful beauty, 
Bonnded to north and east by love, 
And on the south by duty! 
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For Thee. 


For thee, who knowest how to love; 

For thee, who weavest fancies bright, 
There is a glory in the spring, 

There is a rapturous delight; 

For thee, there’s music iu the wind, 
Whose unseen chords the green trees bind, 
And Nature’s smiles are more than kind 
For thee. Oh, yes. for thee. 

For thee, the sunheams haunt the stream, 
Bewitch the leaves, dance in the air; 

For thee, the sapphire sky of spring 

Hath charms with which no charms compare. 
For thee, the sweet wild flowerets spring; 
For thee, the joyous song-birds sing; 

For thee, rejoiceth everything. 

For thee! Ah, yes, for thee. 








A Chapter of Apples. 


A. R. MORGAN. 





Apples Baked with Walnuts.—Take five or six 
large apples, those which have the tartness 
for baking: take out the cores carefully so as 
not to break the outside skin, fill the cavity 
with the kernels of black walnuts, then bake 
them in a quick oven. When done, place in 
a dish and pour over them whipped cream 
and serve while hot. Do not take the skin 
from the apples. Otherwise they would burst 
in cooking and spoil the beauty of the white 
creaw over the brown. ; 

Apple-Celery Salad.—This delightful salad 
comes from the west. Take three large ap- 
ples, pare and slice them in small bits, almost 
mince them. Then take three bunches of cel- 
ery. wash and remove the leaves, cut into 
small preces and mix with the apples. Add a 
little pepper and salt to taste. Make a rich 
mayonnaise dressing and pour over it, and 
serve on a lettuce leaf for each plate. Care 
must be taken not to let the dressing curdle. 

Apples on Toast.—This is a dainty dish fora 
lunch, and something entirely new. Take 
as much homemade bread as desired for the 
toast, and brown it. Take each slice and dip 
it into a mixture of 2 eggs, 1 tablespoon but- 
ter,1 teacup best honey syrup and a taste of 
ginger, although that may be omitted if de- 
sired. Cook five minutes,or until the mixture 
drops slowly from a spoon but not a candy. 
The apples must be cut into very thin slices, 
and put on the toast while moist with the 
mixture, and served hot with rich cream. The 
eggs should be beaten a short time before 
pouring 1n the melted butter, and stirred into 
the syrup while slowly heating over the fire. 





Southern Maryland Way for Hams. 
A. R. MORGAN. 

There is a way peculiar to the housewife of 
southern Maryland of curing hams, which is 
most delicious. The ham when perfectly fresh 
is rubbed well with a mixture of 4 lbsalt tol 
lb dark brown sugar,une large handful to each 
ham. They are then packed into a large box, 
the bottom of which is first covered witha 
layer two inches deep of common sait and 
saltpeter. This mixture is also put between 
the hams and covers them at the top. Then 
the box lid must be nailed down so that no 
air can get in,and left to stand for four weeks, 
so that the mixture will be thoroughly ab- 
sorbed by the meat. 

At the beginning of February, when the 
first warm weather melts the snow, and the 
first moth and fly have fluttered out, the house- 
wife, armed with a large pan filled with black 
molasses, into which has been previously 
stirred coarse, black pepper, until thick,takes 
each ham out of its ed of salt, brushes off the 
brine, then gives them a bath of the molasses, 
rubbing it in so that all is well covered with 
the sticky mixture, which is slightly warm 
when used. ‘loa quart of common black mo- 
lasses add 14 lbs coarse black pepner, stirring 
it in while warming over a slow fire for eight 
minutes. 

The hams are then hung up in the meat 
house and allowed to dry for 10 days, and the 
closing process is the ‘‘smoking.’’ A smoth- 
ered fire of oak logs is kept continually burn- 
ing for two weeks. Nvuthing but oak must be 
used,as there is a certain property in it which 
adds to the taste of the ham. There is no 
rankness and no bug or fly will approach a 
ham which bas been treated in this manner, 
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and the longer they are kept the more deli- 
cious they will be. 

If faithfully followed, this combination will 
impart a sweetness and a delicacy which is 
impossible to vbtain in any other method of 
the many used in the curing of hams, and the 


woman who can set such a dish on the table, 
will turn the poorest dinner into one ‘‘fitfor a 
king.’’ 


SE 


How’s This for a Quilt Circle? 





Clarifying Grape Vinegar.—The process of 
clarification 1s the same as in making wine 
when it is turbid—filterirg, which is merely a 
mechanical process, and takes out all the im- 
purities suspended in the fluid without im- 
parting other foreign matter to it. Paper and 
pulp filters are very commonly used and are 
quite satisfactory. The vinegar can flow from 
a faucet into a filter. Another method is to 
elevate the cask of vinegar and force the fluid 
through a series of flannel bags drawn over 
spiral springs to keep them suspended. The 
pressure from the cask above will easily force 
the fluid through these bags into a cask be- 
low. When the bags become clotted, they cana 
be taken out and washed. 





Talk Around the Table. 





WILL TEMPLER’S POEMS. 


I read Will Templer’s poems, 
I read them o’er and o’er, 
And every time I read them 
I wished for more and more. 
Dan’s Cellar and Mine; that poem, 
I said. is meant for me, 
For often I have grumbled 
When thankful I should be. 
And tien, Received and Answered 
Is just as true as life. 
How many times I’ve found it so 
In summer’s heat and strife! 
When sweet June days were waning, 
And July came apace, 
Each smiling city cousin 
Would show her pretty face. 
She’d don her coojest wrapper 
And sit out in the grove, 

While mother and her daughters 
Were sweltering o’er the stove. 
This ’Fre Brown is worth reading, 

And pondering also, 
For if we would be thrifty, 
We thoroughly must go. 
And there’s that other poem 
Shows he has got the vim; 
Say! Have you ever read it, 
Called Hot Enough tor Him? 
When August 14 issue came 
I really had to laugh, 
I’d wished so many times to see 
Will Templer’s photograph. 
—(Julia M. Rowley. 


To Dodge a Microbe.—In ye olden time they 
had ‘‘ghosts.’’ Those ancient people are out 
of date at present; instead we have ‘‘mi- 
crobes.’’ They tell us the whiskers that 
young doctors wear to muke themselves look 
venerable, must go because they carry mi- 
crobes of disease in them. They do not dare 
drink milk for fear there are microbes in it. 
They have to boil all the water before drink- 
ing it, for did not Sam Jones’s wife’s sister’s 
baby die and they think he swallowed a mi- 
crcbe? Everyone ought to have single hed- 
steads, so say the microbe erank. Old maid- 
ens and bachelors shoula be especially thank- 
ful that they have kept their father’s names 
and their single bedsteads. A few rules 
would not he amiss just to teach a person to 
dodge a microbe. Do not drink the milk in 




















which the hired man or owner has washed 
his hands. Do not attend too many of those 
air-tight meetings where quantities of hot 
coffee and sweet cake are consumed. Do not 
attend big political gatherings of either party 
and imbibe too much of their love feasts. Do 
not get entangled in the young M D’s whis- 
kers. Do not believe there isn’t such a thing 
as microbes, for there is, and your ancestors 
ate and drank quantities of them. Do read 
the third chapter of James and profit by 1t. 
(Budd. 





GUESS ITS NAME. 


It’s the paper for the farmer, 
Whether he be young or old, 

For it comes as near as any 
Being worth its weight in gold. 


It gives the markets prices 
Of everything you sell; 

O, this jolly, helpful paper 
Keeps the farmer posted well. 


It has a Young Folks’ Table, 
The little ones’ delight; 

A corner for the M & D’s, 
Their helping hiuts to write. 


So if you want a paper, 
Suiting men of all description, 
Just drop a line to this one, 
With a do'lar for subscription. 
—|[Marion Seafoam. 

When the Boy Departs.—Farmers, when your 
boys vuice a decision of ‘‘going to town to 
w k,’’ thongh you half mistrust them as to 
their ability, do not try to disconrage them, 
but rather clap them on the back and say: 
**Do as you think best, my boy. Though I 
shall find it hard, very hard, to get along 
without you,I shall do the best I can for your 
sake. You’ve been to us a good son, and God 
will guide you—if not to better end,then back 
to us, and home.’’ Now, # large percentage of 
our farm lads, having tested their courage, so 
to speak,in the battle of life as it is fought in 
the crowded cities, find themselves handi- 
capped and forced back to country life again— 
but now in the uncongeniai service of stran- 
gers,all through pride and resentment, the re- 
sult of harsh parental criticism and discour- 
agement, at the very moment I might say,of 
stepping forth from the home threshold,into a 
strange world of care and strife. Is it not in- 
tinitely better to bless their going forth by 
kindiy encouragement and assurance that 
their return, if forced by adverse circum- 
stances, will meet with parental love and 
thankfulness, and thus increase the boys’ self- 
respect and love of home, sweet home?—| Pat- 
rick Duffy. 


Why do you call the picture on Page 688 
(Dec 25) ‘‘a yard of puppies’’ when there are 
28 feet?—[{H. S. Babcock. 

Where to get tke music of ‘‘A sweet bunch 
of daisies’’ and ‘‘ Jamie’s on the stormy sea,’’ 
is asked by Belle A. Tutt, Alta, Ia. Mrs G., 
the address of our fashion editor is this office. 

Mrs Selina Graves of Ludlow, Mass, the very 
old lady whose picture was printed a few 
weeks ago as having attended the Belchertown 
cattle show, died on Christmas night, aged 99 
years and six months. Our portrait, as the 
reader will recall, showed herin a wagon at 
the cattle show on Oct 13. 


Just for Fun. 











**Fine feathers,’’ said the crow, as he 
watched the women on their way to Christ- 
mas worship, ‘‘fine feathers make short-lived 
birds.’’ 


**What do you consider the most astonishing 
event in a man’s life?’’ ‘‘His discovery that 
his children are old enough to think for theme 
selves.’’ 








Prof Wendeil of: Harvard university called 
for a short composition in exposition styla 
from one of his classes in English. There was 
one man in that class who had ideas of his 
own: The title of his composition was A De- 
scription of the College Yard. Prof Weudell 
looked within and discovered a single word— 
**Mud.’’ ‘‘Clear, brief and concise,’’ was the 
only criticism Prof Wendell put upon the pa- 
per. 





‘*Some folks,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘is so 
skyaht o’ makin’a mistake in life, dat dey 
does absolutely nuffin’, which am de _ bigges’ 
mistake dat is.’’ 





A small boy, Rev Dr Lambuth relates, teased 
his father for a watch till be was forbidden to 
mention the matter again. At family prayers 
next morning, waen asked for his scripture 
verse, the youngster repeated: ‘‘What I say 
unto you I say unto all—watch.”’ 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Walking the Floor. 

When a business man gets to the point 
where he cannot sleep at night, where he is 
so shattered of nerve that it is torture to 
even remain in his bed, and he has to get 
up and pace the floor—it is time for that 
man to bring himself up with a round turn. 
If he does not, it means nervous prostration 
and mental, if not physical, death. 

For a man who gets into this condition 
there is.a remedy that will brace him up, 
put him on his feet and make a man of him 
again. It is Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. It goes to the bottom of things. 
It searches out the first cause. When a 
man is in this condition you can put your 
finger on one of two spots and hit that first 
cause — the stomach or the liver or both. 
This great medicine acts directly on these 
spots. It promptly transforms a weak stom- 
ach into a healthy one. It facilitates the 
flow of digestive juices and makes diges- 
tion and assimilation perfect. It gives a 
man an appetite like a boy’s. It invigor- 
ates the liver. It fills the blood with the 
life-giving elements of the food, and makes 
it pure, rich, red and plentiful. The blood 
is the life current, and when it is filled with 
the elements that build new and healthy 
tissues, it does not take long to make a man 
well and strong. It builds firm, muscular 
flesh tissues and strong and steady nerve 
fibers. It puts new life, vigor and vitality 
into every atom and organ of the body. It 
cures nervous exhaustion and prostration. 
Nothing ‘‘just as good’’ can be found at 
medicine stores. 

“T had suffered about eleven years with a pain 
in the back of my head and back,’’ writes Mr. 
Robert Hubbard, of Varner, Lincoln Co., Ark. 
“*T suffered for eleven years and spent a great 
deal of money for doctors and medicine, but did 
not get relief. Then I tried four bottles of the 
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The Imperial 
Darning Machine. 


EVERYBODY 
NEEDS ONE— 
MENDS ANYTHING 





25c, postpaid. 





The accom- 
panying cut 
wives you buta 
faint and imper- 
fect idea of one 
of the best and 
most useful in- 
ventions of 
modern times. 
With this little 
machine you 
can make a 
large darn in 
two minutes 

. - against twenty 
in the old way, while by it the darn is woven 
right into the cloth, leaving no lumps, thick- 
nesses or botches, the new part being entirely 
uniform, and having an artistically finished 
appearance, with all sides exactly alike. 
It mends tablecloths, curtains, and fine silk 
goods equally as well, and is so simple that a 
child can use it. Remember, this is no toy, 
but a well-made, correct, and scientifically ad- 
justed machine. 





« 





WHAT PATRONS SAY.—My wife is de- 
lighted with the Imperial Darning Machine. 
She now has the children darn the socks,and 
they do good work with it.—[Eli A. Tolland, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. I find the Imperial 
Darner all that you advertised it to be. It 
makes a much neater darn than could pos- 
sibly be made by hand.—[Rose O’Brien, 
Upper Sandusky, O. It makes a very beau- 
tiful darn, and for a large hole it saves time 
and patience.—[Mrs. J. L. W. Titus, Lewins- 
ville, Va. 





By special arrangement with the manufac- 
turers, we are enabled to offer this wonder of 
wonders, which is nicely finished in bronze 
and put up in a neat box, with all necessary 
instructions, for only 25 cents, or five for 
$1.00, by mail, postpaid. Payment may be 
sent in silvér or stamps. 








































‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and improved great- 
ly. I sent for five more and now am glad to tell 
everyone that I am in good health." 


CUREDat HOME 
No Pain. Book Mailed F 
MASON CO., 557 B, Fifth Ave., Ne 


Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties, 
AL low prices, 100 page cat. FREE 
M. E. 8. CO., 32 Cortlandt St., N.Y 


Born September 18, 1841, 


For More than 56 Years It Has Never Failed in Its Weekly Visits to the 
Homes of Farmers and Villagers Throughout the United States. 


iT HAS faithfully labored for their prosperity and happiness, 
for the improvement of their business and home interes 
for education, for the elevation of American manhood, an 

. = . true womanhood. 

—— —_— IT BAS told at the fireside interesting and instructive stories of 

: : the doings of the world, the nation and states. 

IT HAS advised the farmer as to the most approved methods of 
cultivating and harvesting his crops, and the proper time 

So to convert them into the largest possible amount of money. 

—= \“=3 IT HAS led in all matters pertaining to the welfare of farmers 

7 and villagers, and for over a century has held their 
confidence and esteem. 


It Is the NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE, RO)TH 2%, ONLY 


Year 
THIS MAGAZINE, For $1.25. 


The regular subscription price of the two papers is $2 per year. You therefore receive both 
papers for little more than the price of one. The American Agriculturist Weather Forecasts 
and Farmers’ Almanac for 1898, a 640-page book, will be sent to every subscriber on payment of 
10 cents additional for postage and packing, making $1.85 in all. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest 


you. 
NEW YORE, 52 Lafayette Place. CHICAGO, Marquette Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Bldg. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


Write your name and address on 2 postal card, send it to GEO. W. FEST, Tribune Office, New 
York City, and a sample copy of the NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be mailed to you. 


Address orders to either of our offices 
below, but to avoid delay send to the one near- 
est you. 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY. 
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ARROW Pe 


LEVELER 








For all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels 
the soil in one operation. 

Cast steel and wrought iron—practically indestructible, 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


pauaghes SENT ON TRIAL. To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
mailed free. 














































N.B.—I deliver free on nenee 6 distributing points. 
r 1 
Mention this paper. § DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’r., {Sng 36 So: Canal St., Chicago. 











Good times ahead for 
progressive farmers, but 
fair land, hard work, 


good Fertilizers are needed 
Ss a ; to make a success. 

We make the best 

Fertilizers, which are 


repared especially for 
in fact, it is practically a twentieth century production ! iat ieenent i iniaaitinn of 


It is as much superior to every other separator in the ; individual crops ; 

market as the eleccric light is to the tallow candle. It we also sell 

separates the cream completely, does it quickly, cheaply, Agricultural Chemicals at 

and is cleaned easily, and easily operated. wholesale prices. ee 


THE IMPROVED ven SERRE, 00. 


Write for pamphlet. Baltimore, M. D. 
UNITED STATES SEPARATOR KELLY ony 
has come out of every comparative test with the 


‘yap “oMILL 
highest honors. No other separator has gained so 


many endorsements from high sources, or stands so 
high at the present day in the opinions of dairymen 
throughout the country. 

Some concerns which manufacture machines 
which they call separators will ‘‘ shriek” cautions 
and advice in your ear if you will listen, but you 
can learn the truth from our catalogue, sent FREE. 


Write for catalogues and further particulars. ’ A NEW BOOK 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE 00., Bellows Falls, Vt D ISEASES OF Sw INE 


— Swine Growers, Veterinary Sur- 


No.3 “PRIZE” FEEDMILL geons and Students, 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. By D. McINTOSH, V. S., 
All be dag ye Po a Professor of Veterinary Belence in the University of 
justable Feed Slide. 


Grinds as fine or coarse as 
ND desired. Will run by any £= c 
apis A BA.) a powerseneto Sve horee,sweon, the first work exclusively devoted to the 

itself to hilly ground without ~~ Nay ED | 3 subject published in America, The author, 
It service and durability Write power. Sold ata low price to Ss ; than whom there is no one more competent to 











ayy a —— ~— or fine 4 


| grist. Grinds cotton seed, corn 
semi cob, shucks on or off and 


No.3 Warder Bireet. 
« SPRINCFIELD, O. 

































Author of “Diseases of Horses and Cattle.” 


HILE most of the books on Swine treat 
also somewhat on their diseases, this is 
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advertise the fact that we are the largest manufac. undertake this task, has contemplated for 

alb, 3t t : 
CO., DeKalb, itl. Send for special offer on this mill and a many years the writing of this work which he 
trated catalogue of “Hero” and “American” Grinding has now brought to ¢ ompletion. The subjects 
} md 26 sizes and styles, Feed — Peck’s dealt with are based on science and confirmed 

Corn Threshers, Tread Powers, Powers. 

WOVEN Goodhue Galvanized Steel and Wr nod Wied tilietan by experience, so that the reader will] not 
WIRE power and pumping, W ood Saws, Corn Shellers, ete. have to lose time in reading theories which are 
Seb cms Suatee detente APPLETON MFG. CO., 4 Fargo St., BALAVIA, ILLS. not confirmed by facts. The introductory 
hha 2 ose en chapter on the health of the pig will be of 
cathe te og Ceerey oAats, one great service to every swine raiser; and its 








study will prepare the reader to a clear under- 
standing of the treatment of the special dis- 
eases described, and which comprise every 
ailment to which the animal is heir. 
HOG CHOLER In the treatment of hog 
® cholera and other dis- 
eases which in the majority of cases prove 
fatal, the author’s original and extensive in- 
vestigations have thrown considerable light 
; 4 on many points hitherto but little under- 
; age ha stood. The results of all these researches are 
NOT TO IMPROVE IS Seine BACKWARD here given in most interesting and instructive 


The cows are the best source of revenue on the farm. manner. In addition to the clear stvle of all 


The Locomotive Engineer Don’t:refuse to learn how to do better with them. the author’s writings, the volume is made still 
must have an eye out for signals. One need not more helpful to the reader by many accurate 
watch the thermometer on account of his Page a Hoard’s Dairyman | illustrations which accompany the text. 


Fence. Rain or shine, fever heat or zero weather, 6 : oo ace tre ice 
“the coil is in it,” and keeps it tight. breed) and is the best adviser for those interested in the 12mo, cloth, 230 pages. Illustrated. Price, 


and ull-strong for fom. 
& Hog fence for 126. 162 A ROD 
and a Stock or Chicken fence for 18¢ arod. Plain, Coiled 


Spring and Barbed wire to farmers at wholesale prices. Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box218 Ridgeville, Indiana, 

















roduction of milk and butter. Now is the time —— go ai Ss - 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, fe you send at once mentioning thisad. you mega : er $2.00, postpaid. Sold by 
months for pages every wee 4 uu 
RAW FURS wanted. Send for Price List to off—write today. Sample free. ‘W. D. Hoard, Editor. ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 








J. G. DILLIN, West Philadelphia, Pa. Hoard’s Dalryman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. New York, N. Y. Chicago, If. 





